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BY MRS. EMMA D., E. SOUTHWOR rH. 


XUX—-Con inven. 

The fire light, faring up upon the face of Sa- 
in Somerville, showed the features contracted 
with suffering. She gazed at Anna with aconfused 
and half-conscious expression of countenance. 

“ Shall | assist you to arrange your dress, Miss 
Somerville ?” 

“Oh! Anna, tell them that Tam fatigned— 

“Tn that ease, dear lady, your room would be 
filled by officions and inquiring people—hbetter 
try to go down.” 

“Yes! Lhad! But, oh Anna! if you kaew!” 

My dear and honored mistress, I do know! 

i know all!” said Anna, kneeling at her feet, and 
taking and pressing and kissing both her hands. 

Susan dropped her head upon the bosom of 
Anna, and wept freely—long and freely. These 
were the first tearsshe had shed, and they relieved 
her of course. Still Anna, kneeling at her feet 
with the attitude and tones of deepest respect and 
warmest sympathy, still caressing her hands, 
spoke, gently, as follows— 

“fe is not worthy of you, Miss Somerville! 
Oh. believe it! Believe the instincts of affection 
that assure me when I tell you he is not worthy 
of you—not wise and strong enough for you. And 
I would rather eee you weep here, than be the 
wife of one not fitted to retain your esteem, 
thouch that man were master of the Isle of Rays. 
And I, Miss Somerville—I, poor Anna Wood— 
would rather be the isolate being that I am, cut off 
hy education from one class and by position from 
the other—I would rather be myself, with my full 
heart and brain. capable of deeply loving, profound- 
ly thinking, and greatly snffering—than be that 
poor, little bride down stairs, with her brilliant 
position and her famished heart and head. Yes! 
Grief breaks up thesoil of the heart, and 
tears water and fertilize it. You will have a rich 
heart—for hearis grow rich by suffering! At 
least go it You will have a rich 
heart—a rich mind, perhaps! ‘There is compen- 
sation in most things. No tear ever fell, no pang 
was ever wrung in vain! Those who have spent a 
life of tears and pains must find consolation 
somewhere! Oh, believe this! if you pretend to 
believe in the justice and mercy of God! 1, Miss 
Somerville, with all my cravings after a full life 
of affections—and you know that people of my 
race and color live more throagh their affections 


weep! 


seems to me! 


Kate Jumper handed her mistress her dressing 
gown, and disappeared to obey her orders. 

She returned in an instant to say, that Miss 
O'Riley would wait on Mrs, Armstrong in half 
an hour. And, by the time the stately toilet of 
the dowager was completed, Britannia rapped for 
admittance. 

Britannia, in an elegant morning dress of dark- 
blue satin, with black lace falls—Brighty always 
made ‘ua grand toilette? when she expected to en- 
counter pride and arrogance in others—so Brigh- 
ty presented herse'f, making her morning saluta 
tion with easy dignity. 

“You may retire, Kate. I sent for you, Miss 
O'Riley, to say, that after to-day, as your services 
to Miss Armstrong—or, rather, to Mrs. Stuart- 
CGordou—will no longer be required, your farther 
stay at Mont Crystal can be dispensed with. I 
am aware that you are ergaged by the year, and 
that four or five months remain. Will you draw 
that writing-desk towards me ?” 

lf you will excuse me, no, Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“No part of your service, eh! Well, truly, I 

hired you as a governess, not a waiting-maid, and 
servants of ail grades are great sticklers for 
rank!” 
“ xeuse me again, Mrs. Armstrong, but the 
desk is in your reach, and out of mine ; besides, | 
fancy you are stronger in the arms than myself. 
ILowever ”—and Brighty, by a second and better 
impulse, took hold of the desk, and wheeled it be- 
fore the lady. 

“{ was about to sry, Miss O’Riley,” said the 
lady, unlocking the desk, and taking from it a 
roll of bank-notes, “that for these four or five 
months I am willing to pay you a half-year’s sala- 
ry.” And she tendered Britannia the money. 

Brighty waved it back : 

“No, Mrs. Armstrong f cannot accept a dollar 
beyond the amount of my salary up to this day ; 
i shall leave your house to morrow.” And, cour- 
tesying, Britannia withdrew from the room. 

In truth, the prospects of Britannia were not 
cheering. She would have died rather than have 
accepted one dollar beyond her salary up to the 
date of her dismissal, or have remained another 
day at Mont Crystal. 

Poor Brighty! Extravagant love of dress and 
jewellery kept her nearly penniless. And when 
she regained her own apartment,and counted over 
her slender stock of money, and found only the 
change of her last half-eagle, she was nearly in 
despair. 

srighty was no heroine; and you are not to 
expect any of the heroic virtues to be manifested 
in her character or conduct; so she walked about 
the fioor, communing with herself, as follows: 

“ Well, well, what am I todo? I might have 
saved three or four hundred dollars if I had been 
economical, and worn calico dresses and horn 
combs; or, being extravagant as | have been, | 
might have still remained here, if | had submitted 
to Mrs. Armstrong’s arrogance. Oh, Brighty, 
Rrighty, see what you have done by being vain, 
extravagant, aud ill-tempered! Economy is so 
commendable, and meekness is so charming, and I 
do so thoroughly admire both! Yet the mischief 
of it is, [can neither fret my senses by coarse 
clothing, or my temper by other people’s arro- 
gance. Oh, Brighty, you were cut out for a 
princess, and spoiled in the making up! Youare 
a dislocated queen. Now, where away? i shall 
never, never find another luxurious home, another 
really superb patron, (for Mrs. Armstrong is 
that, with all her illness.) or another refined 
pupil, in the State. Oh! [ shall probably find 





myself governess to half a dozen double-chinned, 
short-nosed girls and boys, who munch raw tur- 
nips jn school, and whose mother cuts out her 
own cloth clothes, and cowhides her own maids. 


than through their iatellects—{ know that! shall) Op Pritannia, Britannia, sce what you have done 
have to pass Uhrough life alowe—alone but for} for yourself by your regal airs! And then you 


you now, Miss Somerville, and quite alone when 
you shall be married, as you will be in a few 
Well! I shall pass through life alone! 
tant not therefore unhappy! I devote myself to 
somebody's interests, to some worthy ohject—and 
lL live! Ah! Miss Somerville, I feel that my 
words only annoy you now! that you would pre- 
fer silence to all this talk. No matter! you will 
think of my words hereafter; and for the silence 
you will have it at last. But now, Miss Somer- 
ville, a duty lies bofore yeu-—a duty that you owe 
You must rouse yourself and go be- 


years. 


to yourself. 
low. For days, weeks perhaps, you must mingle 
with this gay wedding party ; and then we will 
go home—-to our quiet home at the Crags—where 
we will have profound pesce and old books—the 
company of our ‘brave unfortunates’—the heroes 
und martyrs of the past, whose example will lend 
us strength to endure our own trials. Come, Miss 
Susan! let me arrange your hair!” 

Miss Somerville, calmed by her fit of weeping — 
consoled, too, by the delicate attachment of Auna— 
suffered her hair to he re-dressed, and her mus- 
lin robe to be re-arranged, and then descended 
the stairs to the salvon. 

Britannia and Zoe, with Gertrude and Beutus 
Lion, met her at the door.” 

Are you ill, Susan?” in- 
quired Zoe, with interest. 

‘This quesiion drew the close attention of the 
whole group upon Miss Somerville. 

“Are you not well?” abruptly inquired Ger- 
trude. 

“{ perceive that Miss Somerville has taken 
cold, as [ thought she would,” remarked Britan- 
nia, drawing Susan’s arm within her own, and 
carrying her off. 

“My dear Mrs. Stuart-Gordon you will do me 
a pleasure if you will invite Miss O'Riley to ac- 
company you to the Isle of Rays when we re- 
turn,’ said General Stuart-Gordon to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, as his eyes followed admiringly the el- 
egant form and radiant face of Brighty through 
the room. 


“You are so pale! 


“Oh, thank you! I will do s0 with great 
pleasure! J had even wished to ask your per- 
mission to do so!” exclaimed Louise, her usu- 
ally downcast eyes now raised and sparkling. 

“ My permission!” smiled the General, pleased 
at her happy acquiescence and amused at her 
girlish humility. “Wy permission! my dear 
Mrs. Stuart-Gordon!” he said, playfully, empha- 
sising her new name and title. “Get accustomed 
to your new dignity as a housekeeper, and invite 
your own company, and select your own society, 
without dreaming that I shall interfere!” 


At this moment, Brutus Lion, coming forward 
with a grave bow, solicited the hand of the bride 
for the first quadrille, and led her off to the head 
of the set. 

“Take Susan, and bring her to make up this 
set,” whispered the bride. 

Aud in two minutes more Louis stood opposite 
to them, with Susan Somerville by his side, and 
her hand clasped within his own. 

The music now broke forth in peals of joy, 
hut fatled te drown the noise of the tempest, which 
had revived in al] its fury. 

The raging of the storm, the terrible state of 
the roads, and the pitch darkness of the sky, pre- 


vented the return home that night of any of the 
wedding guests, 
ease SEG 
XX, 
. THE REVELLERS. 
ting, joyous chorda! But wh 
art 
Pade ees pein ow, 
Pate misty depths of thy oft precip 
Thou a oved, fair girl; thon hast loved too well; 
~ pot peewee | how o’er @ broken spell; 
mp poured thy heart’s rich treasures forth, 
Youn Uurepaid for their priceless worth. 
Pha on; yet come not here the while, 
It, * Duta pain to see thee smile ; 
Ther, * 48 20t a tone in our song for thee— 
Home, with thy sorrows, flee!—Hemans, 


Mrs. Arms “rong rang her bell at an early hour 
the next morni, % Kate Jumper answered it, 

“Let Miss O'R. “ley know that I shall be pleased 
‘o8ee her alone here, @ her earliest convenience,” 
commanded the lady. 





must refuse General Stuart-Gordon! Was there 
ever such an egregious fool as Britannia O’Ri- 
ley?” And Brighty thought gratefully and re- 
morsefully of General Stuart-Gordon. 

“ [le is fond of me, at any rate! and after all, is it 
not as well for a girl like me to be passively loved 
as actively loving?” said Brighty, smoothing her 
ringlets and adjusting her dress. 

“PBrighty !’ said the bride the same morning, 
“there is one great privilege in having a home of 
one’s on.” 

“ You have always had such a home, my love.” 

“In being mistress of a home, then !” 

“ And such a splendid home, Louise !” 

“It is that one may share it with their best 
friends!” exclaimed the bride, throwing herself in 
Brighty’s arms, “ Oh, Brighty ! come home with 
me, and be my sister, until you are married your- 
self” 

srighty slightly started at the last supposition, 
and looked keenly at Lonise.. She only saw the 
hitherto pale girl with her eyes bright as stars 
and her lips apart and dewy with happiness and 
hope. Brighty smiled in her eyes and caressed 
her hair 

“My love, | thank you! Butconsider! 
ig a most unreasonable request of yours !” 

“ Why, Brighty 2” exclaimed the bride, in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Why, yes, love! Think of it! You and Louis 
would be the most insupportable hosts on earth 
for the nextmonthortwo! Think of #! A month 
with a newly-married bride and groom! I should 
expire of ennui!” and, laughing, Brighty hurried 
away to escape her farther importunity. 

Then, hastening back with a sudden impulse, 
she caressed her— 

“ My sweet Louise, lam grateful for all your 
love and goodness, indeed Lam! But I cimnot 
accept it, Louise! It is not expedient that I 
should !” 

“ Oh, Brighty, if you would be persuaded, I 
should be sohappy!” 

“You will be happy, Lonise! you are happy! 
and I am so glad to witness it. There is Louis! 
Go meet him!” and Brighty, disengaging herself 
from the embrace of Louise, hastened away—has- 
tened away from the breakfast room, where this 
conversation took place—-to the saloon, in which 
most of the guests who had remained all night 
were assembled. 

Ilere she encountered General Stuart-Gordon, 
who, taking both her hands, and pressing them, 
looked with a penetrating gaze in her cyes, and 
began to say— 

© Brighty !’—— 

“I permit no one but the young girls of my 
acquaintance to address me so familiarly, General 
Stuart-Gordon!” said Brighty, trying to with. 
draw her hands, and to repress the smile that 
would gleam out from under her long eyelashes, 
and flutter in the corners of her lips. 

“ Au revoir, young lady,” said the mature lover, 
gayly, squeezing both her hands until the jewel- 
led rings upon them dented his fat hands, and, 
bowing ceremoniously, he let her pass. 

General Stuart-Gordon had caught a glimpse 
of that repressed but gleaming smile, and it was 
wonderful the effect! wonderfal how lightly 
stepped about that heavy man! how gayly smiled 
and talked that graveman !—until several matrons 
in the saloon, wishing to compliment him, said— 

“The marriage of your son restores your youth, 
General Stuart-Gordon !” 

A piece of information with which the ungrate- 
fal General did not seem to be particularly de- 
lighted. ; 

“This popular idea of growing qld is an illu- 
sion, Mesdames!” he said. “‘ Age, is a movable 
feast. ” 

“ A movable fast rather, General,” replied the 
ladies, laughing. 

’ General Stuart-Gordon smiled, bowed, and 
passed out to seek his daughter-in-law, of whom 
he was beginning to grow very fond. 

Britannia had hurried off to the bevy of girls 
whom she loved well enough to permit to cali her 
“ Brighty.” 

Gertrude Lion, Zoe Dove, and Susan Somer- 
ville, were grouped upon their favorite crimson 
gofa in the recess of the bow window at the far- 
ther extremity of the saloon. Mrs. Armstrong 
was doing the honors of her house to a group of 
elderly ladies assembled in the front of the room. 

At this moment, Louise entered, leaning on the 
arm of her father-in-law, and looking so beautifal 
with her slightly heightened color, her radiant 
blue eyes, and her fair complexion and petit 
figure set off to the best advantages by the pale 
blue silk of her morning dress. 

Mrs. Armstrong, seeing her blithe countepance, 
grew black in the face, and muttered to herself— 

“This it is to have a — and po 
child! Already she rejoices in the near prose 
of leaving her ethers honse for the fall liberty 


of her husband’s !” 
Mrs. Armstrong, in her blind pride and jeal- 
that she herself had left to 

others the task of cultivating the affections of her 


This 


ousy, failed to 





child. And indeed the heart of Louise was ex- 
panding as well under the paternal fondness of 
General Stuart-Gordon, as in the warm and ear- 
nest affection of Louis. 

“What are you going to do, Brighty?” in- 
ay the girls as Britannia took her seat with 
them. 

“T do not know, indeed! I have decided on 
nothing as yet,” said Brighty, growing serious in 
spite of herself. 

Susan Somerville had not joined in the inquiry, 
but now she looked up with interest upon the 
sobered face of Brighty, and, passing her hand 
once or twice across her own pale and troubled 
brow, fell into thought. 

‘Miss O’Riley, Brutus and myself would be 
very happy to have you pass some months with 
us atthe Lair. Itistrue that the housekeeping 
is rather topsy-turvy, and that the old garden has 
more rocks, brambles, and snakes, in it than flow- 
ers, fruits, or birds; but then our horses are the 
finest in the country, and our dogs equal them,” 
said the Ger-falcon, with a blending of rudencss, 
arrogance, and courtesy, that was very strange. 

Britannia O'Riley bowed courteously, but, be- 
fore she could decline this invitation, Zoe Dove 
caught her hand, and excluimed, quite breath- 
lessly— 

« No, no! no, no! Come to the Dovecote, 








Brighty. ‘The housekeeping there is first rate. 
You shall have my little chamber; I have just 
made a nice blue and white quilt for the bed ; and 
I will sleep on a pallet in father’s room.” 

Britannia took her hand and pressed it affec- 
tionately, and then said— 

“T thank you both very sincerely, dear girls. 
But, as yet, my future is all undetermined ;” and 
the tears swam in Brighty’s eyes, as much froma 
sense of wounded pride ip the thought that her 
homeless condition had moyed the sympathy of 
these girls, as from an emotion of gratitude for 
their kindness—and then she thought of General 
Stnart-Gordon as one who could deliver her from 
all such mortifications in the present, and protect 
her from their return in the future; and her 
heart warmed towards him with the grateful but 
unimpassioned affection that the young-loved 
sometimes feel for the aged-loving. 

Susan Somerville had remained silent ; but as 
soon as she got an opportunity of speaking to 
Brighty unobserved, she said— 

“ Will you come to my room as soon as you can, 
Miss O'Riley ?” 

“T will attend you there now, if you please,” 
said Brighty. 

And the girls rose and sought the apartment of 
Miss Somerville. 

As soon as they were seated by the quiet, little 
wood fire, Susan again passing her hand over her 
brow, like one who tries to dissipate a pertina- 
cious and intensely concentrated idea, said slow- 
ly, and in a broken voice—still like one trying 
unsuccessfully to break the bondage of an over- 
mastering thought, and give attention to the sub- 
ject in hand— 

“ Britannia, after these—these wedding festivi- 
ties are over, come with me to the Crags. It is 
wild, blasted—not nice now—but it will be better 
in the spring!’ and, without waiting for an an; 
swer, Susan yelapged again inte thought, forget- 
ting that she had given the invitation. 

Brighty had penetrated her secret. She gazed 
on that pale and altered brow, those wasted cheeks 
and hollow eyes—eyes grown twice their natural 
size through dilation of their pupils—and° the 
emaciation of the face—upon that collapsed and 
quivering frame,and turned abruptly away to hide 
the tears that suffused her eyes. Not for the 
world, by any betrayal of her own sympathy, 
would she have violated the sanctuary of her 
friend’s sacred delicacy. Recovering her own 
composure, she returned to Susan, and, by way 
af arousing her, took her hand, and said cheer- 
fully— 

“T thank you, dear Susan; and lt accept your 
kind invitation very gladly.” 

“It isa dreary waste, a bleak, desolate scene, 
Brighty, but it has the advantage of healthful. 
ness,” observed Susan, in some degree recovering 
herself. 

The dinner bell rang, and the young ladies 
separated to arrange their dresses. 

| bad oceasion to tell you once before, that wed- 





ding festivities iu the country parts of Maryland 
and Virginia are conducted on quite a different 
plan to that adopted in fashionable city circles. 
"he honey-moon, usually passed in solitude by 
fashionable city bride and groom, is here spent in 


himself nowhere denies. 
that offer property in man has been acquired, shen, 


ing them to carry their property into the Terri- 
tories, All they ask is, that no prohibitory law 
shall be passed, and then they will carry their 
slaves where they please, and keep them by their 
own strong hand without law, till in their Terri- 
torial Legislatures they shall pass such laws on 
the subject as they shall find needfal. Nota word 
in Mr. Clay’s compromise contravenes this legal 
theory, or prevents its reduction to practice. Sla- 
very did once exist by law in these Territories. 
Why does it not now? Mr. Clay answers the 
question by telling us that Mexican law abolished 
it. Now, he perfectly well knows that the Mexi- 
can law not only abolished but prohinted slavery. 
If that law was repealed by the conquest, then 
the old law was revived, and slavery dves now ex- 
ist by law. Vf the law was not repealed by the 
conquest, then the lawis still in forve. and slavery 
is now prohibited hy law. Why, then, does not Mr. 
Clay fairly and honestly declare that slavery is 
now prohibited by law? Because this would in- 
deed be a compromise, and would render the Pro- 
viso nugatory, and would secure the Territories 
from the curse of slavery. The very omission of 
such a declaration implies a denial of an existing 
prohibition, and in such denial he well knows the 
whole South concurs. So far, then, is Mr. Clay’s 
inconsequential truism from being a compromise, 
that it surrenders to the South even more than 
she has demanded, and throws open to the slave- 
holders the whole territory north as well as south 
of the Missouri line. But to reconcile the North 
to this total surrender, they are to be favored by 
Congress with an opinion that it is not likely that 
slavery will be introduced into any part of the con- 
quered territory. What is only improbable, is at 
least possible, and hence this legislative opinion 
would, in fact, be a solemn and official declaration, 
that there is no /egal prohibition tothe introduction 
of slavery. It is not pretended that this opinion 
which Congress is to volunteer is to have any legal 
force whatsoever. But what, if time shall prove 
the opinion to have been erroneous, will it he any 
consolation to the North for having, by their act, 
blighted immense regions with human bondage, 
that they had been fooled by an opinion? Mr. 
Downs of Louisiana, in reply to Mr. Clay, assert- 
ed that there were already in the Territories 
“some four or five hundred slaves;” and another 


| member declared that there would now have been 


plenty of slaves there, had not their masters been 
apprehensive of the Proviso. If Mr. Clay is cor- 
rect in his opinion, the slaveholders have been 
strangely mistaken. It was openly avowed dur- 
ing the war, that the territory to be conquered 
south of 36° 30’ would he 9 slaye region. Before 
ouy aymy entered the city of Mexico, we were 
offered all Texas proper, and the whole of New 
Mexico and California north of thirty-seven de- 
grees—an extent of territory equal to nine 
States of the size of New York. The offer was 
rejected, and thousands were slaughtered to ob- 
tain territory south of 36° 30', to be peopled with 
slaves. From the first mention of the Proviso, 
our Northern editcrs and politisians in the slave 
interest opposed it as unnecessary, because, as 
they assured us, the soil and climate of these ter- 
ritories were unsuitable to slave lahcr, The slave- 
holders knew better, and never endorsed the 
falsehood of their allies. Mr. Waddy Thomp- 
son of South Carolina, Minister to Mexica, an- 
nounced to his brethren, writing of California— 
“ Sugar, rice. and cotton, find there their own con- 
genial clime.””— Recollections of M:rico, p. 231. 

Did the South make war upon Mexico only to 
acquire free territory? Is she now threatening 
disunion and civil war for a privilege she “is not 
likely ” to exercise ? 

Upon what does Mr. Clay rest his strange, un- 
natural opinion? Almost exelusively on the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the Californ®in Constitu- 
tion. Ife does not pretend that this exclusion was 
owing to the unfitness of the soil and climate for 
slave labor. We all know that the unexpected 
discovery of gold suddenly collected in California 
wu large Northern population, naturally averse to 





a round of dinner parties, balls, &c. It is an oe- 
easion of merry-making that quiet country people 
seize with great avidity and improve to its ut- 
most extent. 

Thus our bride and bridegroom were kept in a 
continual whirl of dissipation for five weeks, 
which brought April before they were finally set- 
tled in their beautiful home of ‘The Isle of Rays. 

END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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LETTER TO HON, WILLIAM J. NELSON, 


MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


New Yoru, February 11, 1850. 

My Dear Sm: As one of your immediate con- 
stitnents, permit me to express to you my views 
on the resolutions lately submitted to the Senate 
by Mr. Clay. They are skilfully drawn, and 
their true import seems to me to be generally mis- 
understood, and in many instances intentionally 
inisrepresented. Various considerations combine 
to render these resolutions acceptable to that class 
of our Northern politicians, who are anxious to 
be popular at home, without forfeiting their share 
of the patronage which is dispensed at Washing- 
ton by the Slave Power. ‘The resolutions are 
eight in number, and I will examine them in 
their order. 

FIRST RESOLUTION. 

1. This proposes the admission of California 
as a State, without the imposition by Congress of 
any restriction on the subject of Slavery, and 
“with suitable boundaries.” These words imply 
that the present boundaries are unsuitable, and 
must be altered. Let me now call your attention 
to the ¢rve reason for this reservation about houn- 
daries, and respecting which the resolution is 
silent. During the war, and before the cession 
of any territory, the House of Representatives 
pissed the Wilmot Proviso, prohibiting Slavery 
in all the Territory that might be acquired. On 
this, the South, with one voice, declared that they 
would not submit to the exclusion of slavery south 
of 36° 20. The Legislature of Alabama resolved 
that they would not recognise “ any enactment of 
the Federal Government which has for its object 
the prohibition of slavery in any territory to be 
acquired by conquest or treaty, sowh of the line of 
the Missouri Compromise.” At a public meeting 
in Charleston, and at which I believe Mr. Cal- 
houn was present, it was resolved that it would 
be debasing and dishonorable to submit to the 
prohibition of slavery “ beyond what is already 
yielded by the Missouri Compromise,” and in- 
numerable have been the offers and efforts of 
Southern politicians to extend the Compromise 
line to the Pacific. Hence it is not the exclusion 
of slavery in California to the north of that line 
that offends the South; and to admit this Anti- 
Slavery State, bounded on the south by 36° 30, 
is doing no more than what the South ha; con- 
sented should be done, and is in no senge a com- 
promise. But the free State of California ex- 
tends soyth of this line, and hence her southern 
boundary is uysuitadle, and hence Mr. Clay’s reso- 
lution makes a tacit provision for depriving the 
State of so much of her territory as his Southern 
friends have resolved shall not be consecrated to 
freedom. Mr. Foote of Mississippi observed, in 
relation to this very resolution, “I see no olyection 
to admitting all California above the line of 369 
3Q! into the Union, provided another ney glave 
State be laid off within the present limits of 
Texas.” To this laying off another new slave 
State, Mr. Clay’s compromise opposes no obsta- 
cle! Efad Mr. Clay proposed the admission of 
California with “its present boundaries,” his 
“offer would so far have been a compromise as to 
concede something to freedom, as a consideration 
for the surrender of the Wilmot Proviso, 

SECOND RESOLUTION. 

The next resolution declares that “as s/a- 
very does not exist by law, and is not likely to be in- 
troduced” into any of the conquered territories, 
they should be organized under Territorial Gov- 
ernments, without any restriction on the subject 
of slavery. ‘The proposed assertion hy Congress 
that slavery does not exist 4, Jaw in the Territo- 
ries, is hailed as an all-sufficient balm to the con- 
sciences of those who recoil with horror at the 
idea of being in any degree responsible for the 
extension of human bondage. And what, let. me 
ask, is this declaration, but the enunciation of a 
peln iy ? We all know there is no law, Mex- 
can, or American, ising slavery in the Ter 
ritories. Mr. Clay advoitl aaiaits haveine any 
inference from this nokeow!elaed fact, hut expects 
that the good People of the North will draw for 
themselves the inference, that because slavery 
does not exist by law, therefore it is prohibited by 
hants does not exist by law 
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in New Tork but suit it exists, because it is not 


slavery, aud jealous of the competition of slave 
labor, in digging gold. But does gold exist in 
Deseret or New Mexico? Ur is there a large 
Northern population in California south of 26° 
30'? Is it logical to infer that slavery is not 
likely to be introduced into these Territories, 
even with the sanction of Congress, because under 
totally different circumstances jit has been ex- 
cluded from California? New Mexico is sepa- 
rated by an imaginary line from Texas, and about 
half of it is claimed by that slave State. Is it 
likely that Texan slaveholders will not cross the 
line with their property, or occupy territory they 
claim as their own ? 

The settlers in Deseret have formed a Consti- 
tution virtually allowing slavery, by not prohibit- 
ing it. ‘The gold-diggers in California are con- 
centrated far north of 369 30'; the city of San 
Francisco is ulso north of that line, while south 
ot itis a large area, where there is little to ob- 
struct the introduction of slavery. Under these 
circumstances, there are probably very few men 
in Congress who would dare, on their oaths, to 
afiirm the opimion expressed by Mr. Clay. ‘That 
opinion is at best a calculation of chances ; a cal- 
culation on which no man would hazard a thou- 
sand dollars; yet this miserable calculation is 
offered to the North a8 & compensation for the 
surrender of all the political and moral blessings 
which the Proviso would secure, 

Mr. Clay utterly demolishes Gen. Cass’s argu- 
ment against the constitutionality of the Proviso, 
and affirms most positively the right of Congress 
to prohibit slavery in the territories, But how 
stands the question of duty and moral consistency 
between these two gentlemen? Undeniably in 
favor of the General. Tle has not, indeed, under- 
taken to solve the nice and difficult question 
whether human bondage is & curse or a blessing. 
He is sensibly slive to the atrocity of flogging 
two or three Ifungarian women, but makes no 
comment on laws which subject thousands of 
American women to the lash. He calls upon the 
nation to express its indignation, at the execu- 
tion of a few Hungarian insurgents taken with 
arms in their hands, but gives no Opinion how far 
it would be right or wrong to shoot certain of his 
own countrymen, if taken in revolt against worse 
than Austrian oppression. But he contends that 
whatever may be the moral character of slavery, 
Congress has no constitutional right to prohibit it, 
and therefore ought not to prohibit it. On the 
other hand, Mr. Clay frankly declares that sla- 
very is wrong, “a grievous wrong;” that to propa- 
gate slavery is to propagate wronc. Tle affirms 
the constitutional power of Congegss to prohibit 
this propagation of wrong, and then calls upon 
Congress to permit slaveholders to propagate this 
wrong when and where they please over the 
whole wide extent of our conquered territory, 
with the single exception of what may be inclu- 
ded within the State of California. Before God 
and man, Gen. Cass’s conclusion from his premises 
is justified, while the conclusion drawn by Mr. 
Clay from hia premises is condemned as hostile 
to morality and humanity. 

THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTIM RESOLUTIONS. 


3. This resolution merely gives to Texas more 
territory than she is entitled to, and less thanshe 
demands, and is so far a compromise of territorial 
claims ; but in no degree a compromise between 
the friends and enemies of human rights, since 
what is to be taken from Texas is to be immedi- 
ately thrown open to the slaveholders. 

4. Texas had, before annexation, pledged her 
duties on foreign commerce as security to certain 
creditors. "hese duties, by annexation, were 
surrendered to the United States. Mr. Clay 
proposes that the United States shall assume the 
debts due to these creditors, if Texas will relin- 
quish her claims on New Mexico. If justice re- 
quires the nation to assume these debts, their as- 
sumption ought not to depend on the cession of 
territory by Texas. Ifin jastice we do not owe 
these debts, their payment by us will in fact be a 
gratuity to Texas for the relinquishment of one 
of the most impudent and fraudulent ¢laims ever 
made. We have official information, communica- 
ted by General Jackson to Congress, that the 
Texans, when defining the boundaries of their 
new-born republic, at first determined to include 
California, and beyond all question they had then 
as much right to San Francisco as they now have 
to Santa Fe. The proposition of Mr. Clay is 
therefore to pay Texas for territory to which he 
admits she has no title, and then to throw open 
the territory so purchased to the slaveholders. 
In this, I can see no concession to the North. 

5. Congress is to declare it inexpedient to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, except 


with the assent of Maryland and the people of 


the Digtrict, and making compensation to the 
slaveholders. The unlimited power of Congress 








prohibited by law. Mr. Clay well knows that 
Mr. Calhoun and the great mass of the slavehold- 
ers contend that in the absence of @ prohibitory law, 
men, women, and children, as well as horses and 
sheep, may be held as property in any Territory 
of the United States ; and this doctrine Mr. Clay 
Nay, further, Mr. Ca)- 
houn insists, and I believe truly, that slavery 
never has heen established by law in any country— 


and not before, laws are passed to protect it. The 
slaveholders ask for no act of Congress authoriz- 


to abolish slavery in the District is fully conce- 
ded, yet he calls on Congress not to do, what 
many of its members and vast multitudes of their 
constituents believe it their moral duty to do. [n 
this proposal 1 can find no other compromise but 
that of conscience. 

6. The next proposal is to prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves into the District for sale. Inother 
words, the inhabitants are to have a monopoly of 
the trade in human beings. ‘These good people 
are not to be deprived of the privilege of import- 
ing as many slaves as they may want for their 
own use, nor of selling husbands and wives, and 
children, to be transported to the extremities of 
the Union ; but foreign traders shall no longer be 
permitted to glut the Washington market with 
their wares. The moment the resolution passes, 
human chattels will rise in value in the capital of 
our republic. I object not to the abolition of the 
trade, since it will remove one of the many abom- 
inations with which slavery has disgraced the 
seat of our National Government ; but I deny that 
the proposition involves the slightest concession 
on the part of the slaveholders. Says Mr. Clay 
himself, “‘almost every slaveholding State in the 
Union has exercised its power to prohibit the in- 
troduction of slaves as merchandise.” ‘The power 
is exercised or not, according to convenience, aud 
as it is thought most profitable to breed or to im- 
port sluves. 

SEVENTH RESOLUTION, 
7. We now come to a grand specific for giving 
ease to Northern consciences, for allaying allirri- 
tation, and for restoring a general healthful ac- 
tion throughout the present morbid system of the 
Confederacy! 1 will give the recipe in fun: 
“Resolved, that more effectual povision ought to 
be made by law for the restitution and delivery 
of persons bound to service or labor in any State, 
who may escape into any other State or Territory 
of this Union.” That I may not be accused of in- 
justice to Mr. Clay in my subsequent remarks, I 
will quote from his speech on this point: “I do 
not say, sir, that a private individual is obliged to 
make the tour of his whole State, in order to as- 
sist the owner of a slave to recover his property ; 
but I do say, if he is present when the owner of a 
slave is about to assert his rights and regain pos- 
session of his property, that he and every one pres- 
ent, whether officer or agent of the State Govern- 
ment, or private individual, is bound to assist in 
the execution of the laws of their country.” “I 
will go with the farthest Senator from the South 
in this body to make pal laws to impose the 
heaviest sanctions upon the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, and the restoration of them to their own- 
ers.’ 
Such is the panacea, and such is the manner in 
which our medical adviser proposes to administer 
it. He must not be surprised, should some diffi- 
culty be experienced in compelling the patient to 
swallow the draught. 
Mr. Clay has long been a favorer of those field 
sports in which the prey is man, and he has the 
merit, it is believed, of being the first to conceive 
the grand idea of securing a national intercom- 
munity in these sports, by means of international 
treaties. So early as the 19th Tune, 1826, as 
Secretary of State, he proposed to the British 
Government to throw the Canadas open for this 
sport, and in return, to British sportsmen should 
be accorded the privilege of hunting West India 
negroes, throughout the whole extent of the 
American Republic. But John Bull rejected the 
tendered reciprocity, and churlishly replied, “The 
law of Parliament gave freedom to every slave 
who effected his landing on British ground.” 

About the sume time, we requested from Mex- 
ico the boon of hunting negroes over her wide 
area. "The desired fivor was denied, but we have 
since forcibly added almost half her terriory to 
our own bunting grounds, Of all the game laws 
in existence, that of 1793, which regulates the 
chase of negroes, is the most horrible; yet Mr. 
Clay is dissatisfied with it, and ells upon Con- 
gress to make it “more effectual,’ and of course 
more horrible. Should a Virginian come to New 
York in search of his horse, and find him in the 
possession of another, who claims him as his prop- 
erty, how is he to recover the animal? Only by 
process of law, and that process requires that a 
jury of twelve impartial men, drawe by tot, shall 
pass upon the conflicting claims. Neither party 
has any choice in selecting the jury, nor can 
either establish his claim by his own evidence. 
Bat if the Virginian is hunting a Man, and sees 
one that will serve his purpose, and who will 
fetch a thousand dollars in the Southern market, 
but who claims to belong to himself, how is he to 
secure him? Why, he may eatch his man as well 
as he ean, and without warrant may carry him 
before any justice of the peace whom for sufticient 
reasons he may think proper to select, and swear 
that the man he has caught is his, and the justice 
muy surrender the Man to perpetual bondage, 
degradation, and misery. Various officers hesides 
justices are authorzicd to act, so that the Virgin- 
ian has a wide choice. Surely this is hunting 
made easy by law, but it is not found so easy in 
practice. Latterly, various States have prohibit- 
ed their own officers from assisting in the chase of 
human beings, and citizens rarely lend any ua- 
pail assistance. Hence a new game law is deemed 
needful, and Mr. Clay, as we have seen, is pledged 
to go with “the farthest Sonthern Senator,” the 
most devoted lover of the sport, to make it effec- 
tual. The Judiciary Committee have accordingly 
reported a bill, now before the Senate. “lL agree,” 
said Mr. Mason, one of the farthest Southern 
Senators, in his speech on this bill, (28th Jan.) “I 
agree that the Federal Government has no pomer 
to impose duties of any kind upon the officers of State 
Governments as such.” Of course, the obligation 
imposed by the law of 1793, upon justices of the 
peace and other State officers, to catch slaves, are 
void, and our Northern Legislatures, it is admitted, 
havea right to prohibit them from participating in 
slave hunts. To obviate this difficulty, it becomes 
necessary toselect other than S/ate officers to adjua- 
dicate upon questions of higher import than any, 
with the single exception of life and death, that 
ever exercise the talents, learning, virtue, and in- 
dependence, of the most august tribunals of any 
civilized country. And who are the grave and 
reverend judges appointed by this bill to sit in 
judgment on the liberty or bondage of native-born 
Americans? Among these judges are twenty 
THOUSAND POSTMASTERS! Each one of these new 
judges is authorized to adjudge any man, woman, 
or child, black or white, to be a vendible chattel ; 
and this judgment is to be founded on any proof 
that may be satisfactory to said postmaster in the 
words of the bill, “either by oral testimony or 
aflidavit,” nor is the testimony, either oral or by 
affidavit, of the interested claimant excluded ; and 
from this judgment there is no appeal! Slavery 
is no longer confined to one color. The Southern 
papers abound with advertisements offering re- 
wards for fugitive slaves, containing the cauticn, 
that the fugitive will probably attempt to pass 
for a while person. 

A few years since a Maryland slaveholder 
caught in Philadelphia a white girl, (Mary Gil- 
more,) whom he claimed as his s/ave. The case 
was brought before a Pennsylvania judge, and oc- 
cupied two days, and it was proved by most abun- 
dant overwhelming evidence, that the alleged 
slave was the orphan daughter of voor Irisi pa- 
RENTS. The mother had died in the Philadelphia 
hospital, and the daughter had never been in 
Maryland. By a pending amendment to this bill, 
every man and woman who, prompted by the ho- 
liest impulses of our nature, shall “harbor or 
conceal” the prey from the hunter, is to be visited 
with fine and imprisonment. A few days after 
Mr. Clay introduced his resolutions, Bruen & 
Hill, slave traders in Alexandria, wrote a letter, 
since published in the newspapers, stating for the 
information of a free Motuer in New York, who 
wished to redeem her paucnrer from bondage, 
that they cannot afford to sell “the girl Emily 
for less than EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS.” Why 
this prodigious price? They add, “we have two 
or three offers for Emily from gentlemen from the 
South. She is said to be’the finest-looking woman 
in this country.” 

Should this devoted victim escape from her 
keepers, and be afterwards found concealed in her 
mother’s house, not only is she to be carried back 
and subjected to the fate intended for her, but 
the motuer is liable by the then present bill to 
be sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred dollars 
to the United States, to pay Messrs. Bruen & Hill 
one thousand dollars for damages, and be impris- 
oned six months. We hope, for Mr. Clay’s rep- 
utation, no “farthest Senator from the South” 
will ask for heavier penalties, for if he does, Mr. 
Clay is pledged to vote for “the heaviest sanc- 
tions” that may be proposed. But suppose this 
poor girl should find her way to Peekskill, in- 
stead of New York, and in your absence, with 
bursting heart, ask to be sheltered in your house 
from her pursuers. Can you for a single moment 
admit the possibility, that your wife, the mother 
of your children, could, through fear of the law, 
so unsex herself as to tura the trembling fugitive 
into the street, or betray her to the hunters? A 
thousand times rather would you see the part- 
ner of your bosom enduring Mr. Clay’s “ heavi- 
eat sanctions,” than bring ignominy u herself, 
and covering her husband and children with 
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shame and -confusion of face, by committing a 
crime so foul and damnuble. Mr. Mason, in his 
speech, insists upon the right of the hunter “ to 
enter peaceably any enclosare or pweLLine where 
such slave may be found, for the purpose of ta- 
king him” Should this asserted right be incor- 
porated into the compromise bill, then may South- 
ern ruffians and Northern doughfaces ere long 
be roaming through our bed rooms and ransack- 
ing our closets in search of prey. Should an at- 
tempt be made to enforce “ the heaviest sanctions” 
for which Mr. Clay is ready to vote, he may be 
assured the prisons in New York and New Eng- 
land are too few to hold the vast multitude of 
men and women who would willingly tenant them 
rather then peril their souls by betraying the fu- 
gitive, or assistingin his capture. Mr. Clay very 
kindly declines reqniring- “a private individual 
to make the tour of his whole Stote” in search of a 
slave, but he insists that all who were present when 
the game is started, ought to follow the hounds. 
Could he but enforce this obligation, we should 
have some grand turn-outs in New York and 
New England some like the one fancied by the 
poet: 

“ Good luck to onr hunters ! how nobly they ride, 

Ju the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their pride! 

The priest with his cassock flung back on the wind, 

Just acreening the politic statesman behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer— 

The drunk and the sober ride merrily there. 

Oh! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

In this ‘land of the brave and this home of the free!’ 

Right merrily hunting the black man whoge sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin. 

Soe speed to their hunting o’er mountain and glen, 

Through cane-brake ani forest—the hunter of men!” 

Bat the Constitution! This instrument ao. 

clares, in substance, that the fugitive slave shall 
be delivered up ; but Mr. Clay, I believe, is the 
first lawyer who has contended that the obliga- 
gation of delivery rests upon “ private individu- 
als.” Even Mr. Mason, in his speech, insists that 
the mandate to deliver up is “addressed to the 
jurisdiction of the State into. which the fugitive 
may escape.” Of course, individual citizens, as 
such, are under no constitutional obligations to 
volunteer to catch slaves. But suppose a positive 
law should enjoin each individual to betray or 
aid in capturing the fugitive? the question put by 
the Apostles, when legally forbidden to teach in 
the name of Jesus, would then recur: “Whether 
it be right, in the sight of God, to ‘aearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye.” It is not 
merely the right, but the duty of a Christian to 
refuse an active obedience to any and every law 
of man which he believes contravenes the com- 
mands of his Maker ; and then, like the Apostles, 
to offer no forcible resistance to tae penalties at- 
tached to his disobedience. 
Mr. Clay may rest assured that the bill of | 
pains and penalties promised in his 7th resolu- | 
tion will not have the composing influence he 
anticipates. Filling our prisons with pious, be- 
nevolent, kind-hearted men and women, will 
have little effect in suppressing agitation. In 
his compromising anodyne, Mr. Clay has omit- 
ted an important ingredient. Ample provision 
is to be made for the recovery of Southern 
slaves, but none for the recovery of Northern 
citizens. If the Constitution zives the South- 
ern planter a right to seize his slave in New 
York or Massachusetts, equally explicit is the 
grant to citizens of those States to enjoy all the 
rights of citizenship in South Carolina. Yet, if 
certain of our citizens, freeholders and clectors at 
home, think proper to visit that State, a prison is 
the only dwelling they are permitted to occupy ; 
and should the State to which they belong send 
an agent to inquire why they are immured ina 
jail, and to bring their case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he is corapelled to 
flee at the hazard of his life ! 

8. The last item of this grand compromise is 
virtually a guaranty that the American slave 
trade, vile and loathsome as it is, shall be held 
sacred from prohibition or obstruction by the 
Federal Government for all time to come. The 
stars and stripes shall forever protect each coast- 
ing vessel that shall be frieghted with human 
misery and Mespair, and manacied cofiles shall, 


nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The slave 
trade in the District, that is, in one single market, 
Mr. Clay pronounces “detestable,” and talks with 
horror of “the cortegés which pass along our ave- 
nues of manacled human beings.” But why this 
sudden outburst of indignation against a lawful 
commerce? Is it dishovorable to sell merchan- 
dise? Has not Mr. Clay himself proclaimed 
“that is property which the law makes proper- 
ty?” Why does he diseard the Washington 
man-merchants ? Is it base to buy and sell hu- 
man beings? Mr. Clay forgets that this “detest- 
able trade” is, in fact, supported by the gentle- 
men breeders who sell and the gentlemen planters 
who buy. But this trade, which is so “ detesta- 
ble,” and these cyrtegés, which are so horrible on 
a very little scale, are now to assume a national 
importance, protected and sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of the whole Republic ! 

Such, sir, isthe magnanimous compromise which 
so many of our Whig and Democratic politicians, 
now that the elections are over, and the solemn 
pledges made in favor of the Wilmot Proviso 
supposed to be forgotten, are willing to accept as a 
mighty boon to humau rights, and a mighty bar- 
rier against the further encroachments of the 
slave power. In my ears, the only language ad- 
dressed by these eight resolutions, to the North, 
is the ery of the horse-leech—give, give. No test 
can detect in them, no microscope can make visible 
the most minute concession to human liberty. 
Not one single inch of Territory does the proposed 
compromise secure from slavery, that is not alrea- 
dy rescued from its power. Notone single human 
being will it save from bondage. 

The extension of the Missouri line to the Pa- 
cific would at least have rendered all on the north 
of it free soil; but, says Mr. Clay, most truly, 
although with a frankness almost insulting to the 
North—“ I say, sir, in my place here, that it is 
much better for the Sourm that the whole subject 
should be open on both sides an imaginary line of 
36° 30', than that slavery should he interdicted posi- 
tively north of 36° 30', with freedom to admit or ex- 
clude vt south of 36° 30', at the will of the people!” 

But, Mr. Clay exclaimed, “no earthly power 


tion of slavery south or north of that line,” and 
at this heroic avowal the galleries applauded. 
But the galleries are not deeply versed in South- 
ern tactics. Mr. Clay need apprehend no coer- 
cion to extort his reluctant vote for a purpose no 
one desires or demands. The South have, with 
one voice, denied the power of Congress either to 
prohibit or establish slavery in the Territories. 
Said Mr. King of Alabama, in reply, “we ask 
no act of Congress to carry slavery anywhere. I 
believe we (Congress) have just as much right to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, as to carry it 
there. We have no right to do one or the other.” 
Other Southern Senators avowed their concur- 
rence in the doctrine advanced by Mr. King. 
Hence Mr. Clay’s defiance of any power on earth 
to make him do what nobody wants him to do, 
was, at least, a rhetorical flourish. 

But if this pretended compromise és, as I con- 
tend, a full and unqualified surrender of all the 
demands of the North, why did certain ultra Sen- 
ators object to it? A show of resistance might 
have been deemed politic, as tending to make 
Northern men suppose there must be something 
granted to them, although they could not tell 
what. It may also suit the party purposes of 
some to prolong the present agitation, that they 
may manufacture more patriotism for the South- 
era market. And, lastly, if any really wish to 
form a separate Republic, in which they expect 
to have more power than they now enjoy, they will 
of course reject all concessions, however great. 
But it is incredible that the mere slaveholders, the 
men who are only anxious to open new markets for 
the sale of their stock, and to acquire more votes 
in Congress, should be averse to a proposition 
that offers them all they have ever asked, and all 
that Congress can give them, with the exception 
of the suppression of the right of petition, and 
the censorship of the Post Office; and these are 
not now in issue. 

But we are told that unless we yield to the de- 
mands of the slaveholders, they will dissolve the 
Union. And what are these demands, which Mr. 
Clay admits we have full right to refuse? Why, 
that a small body of men, not probably exceeding 
100,000,* shall be at liberty, for their own ag- 
grandizement, to blight with the curse of slavery 
our vast possessions south of 36° 30’, and what- 
ever portion of Mexico it shall be found hereafter 
convenient to seize. Thus, at a time when cruelty 
and oppression are elsewhere giving way before 
the increasing intelligence and morality of the 
age, we, the Model Republic, are to be the instru- 
ment of extending over illimitable regions, now 
free, a despotism more accursed than any other 
known throughout the civilized world—a despot- 
that not only enslaves the body, but crushes the 
intellect through which man is enabled to distin- 
guish good from evil—a despotism that an nibilates 
all rights, sets at naught all the affections of the 





heart, and converts a being made in the image of 





without molestation, be driven across the conti- 


could induce me to vote for the positive introduc- | 


Cod, into a soulless machine. Tell me not of ez- 
c-ptions—of some lucky chattel, like Mr. Clay’s 
negro, referred to in his speech; who, in his mus- 
ter’s well-stored kitchen, hugs his chain, laughs, 
and grows fat. He is but a vendible commodity, 
and to-morrow’s sun may behold him toiling un- 
der the lash, his wife given to another, and his 
children, with pigs and mules, sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. Tell me not of exceptions ; 
“the kind owner” may at any moment be ex- 
changed by death or debts, for the hardened, re- 
morseless taskmaster, and the law sanctions every 
villany perpetrated upon the slave.t No, my 
dear sir, I cannot give my consent, and I hope it 
will not be given for me by my representative, to 
curse a vast empire with such an institution, and to 
doom unborn millions to its unutterable abomina- 
tions, even to save our Southern brethren from 
the sin and folly of founding 2 new Republic (') 
upon the denial of human rights, and of render- 
ing themselves a bye-word, a proverb and a re- 
proach among all the nations of the earth. [ 
value the favor of my God, and the salvation of 
my soul, too much to take part or lot in such 
great wickedness. Most fully do I agree with 
Mr. Clay, that Congress has no more constitu- 
tional authority over slavery in the States, than 
in the Island of Cuba; and most fully do I agree 
with the admission in his speech, but not to le 
found in his resolutions, of the right of Congress to 
exclude slavery from the conquered territories. 
Hence, in my opinion, the refusal to exercise this 
right, even to preserve the Union, would be a 
crime in the sight of God and man. I entertain 
no apprehension of the severance of the Union, 
1 for this cause; but should the few slaveholders, 
and the vast multitude of Southern people, who 
have no interest in slavery, in their madness sep- 
arate from us, upon them will rest the sin, and 
Upon them and their children will fall its punish- 
ment. Let us do whet God commands, and leave 
to Him the eonsequences. 
Yours, truly, 





Witutam Jay. 


* A Jate census in Kentucky reveals the fact, that the 
slaveholders in that State own, on an average, twenty-two 
slaves. Should this average be applied to the whole slave 
region, the number of masters, according to the census of 
1840, cannot exceed 117,000! 

+ Oar doughfeces are always complaining that their em- 
ployers are slandered at the North. Let the employers 
speak for themselves. In Dev. Reports, (North Carolina,) 
p 263, 1829, we find the case of Tne State vs. Mann. The 
defendant attempted to flog a woman slave whom he had 
hired ; she retreated; he ordered her to come to him, but: 
she continued to retreat; he seized hig gun, fired at and 
wounded her. For this he was indicted. The Court held 
that he who hires a slave is, for the time being, iavested 
with all the powers of the owner himself, to enforce obedi 
ence, and that the indictment could not be sustained. Said 
Judge Ruflin, “The power of the master must be absolute, 
to render the submission of the slave perfect. I most sin- 
cerely confess my sense «f the harshness of this proposi- 
tion. I feel it as deeply as any man can; and as a principle 
of moral right, every man in his retirement must repu- 
d‘ate it. But in the actual state of things it must be so— 
there is no remedy. THis DiscipLiNE BELONGS TO SLA- 
VERY.”’ Verily. we are the people to lecture Austria! 


THE SLAVE QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF MR. WELLBORN, OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, Feervary 15, 1850, 
Ia Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
onthe Resolution referring the Presiden’s Message 
to the various Standinz Committees. 





Mr. Wellborn said : 

In rising, Mr. Chairman, to reply to the argu- 
ments of the honorable member from Indiana, 
[Mr. Fitch | pronounced on yesterday, and the 
honorable member from Ohio, {Mr. Root,| who 
has just taken his seat, I must beg the special in- 
dulgence of the Committee. The circumstances 
in which Ll enter upon the weighty topics now en- 
gaging our most anxious deliberations, leave me 
little opportunity to observe that order in argu- 
ment, and that accuracy of language most favor- 
able to a correct comprehension of what I desire 
to submit to the notice of the Committee. If, 
however, Mr. Chairman, I shall succeed in dis- 
cussing the perplexing subjects before us with 
the respect due to opposing opinions, and at the 


game time with the freedom and candor becoming 
their gravity, I chall ha mnot happ 


The honorable member from Indiana | Mr. 
Fitch| expressed, in the course of his argument 
on yesterday, the opinion that the passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, containing a clause pro- 
hibiting the introduction of slavery therein, was, 
in effect, the setting of a just precedent for its 
uniform exclusion from all subsequent terri‘orial 
acquisitions of this Union. That propositioa 
requires a review of a few of the historical cir- 
eamstances in which that Ordinance came to be 
passed. It will be remembered by the Commit- 
tee that it was enacted by the Congress of the 
Confederation. Now, Mr.-Chairman, when the 
Artieles of Confederation were adopted, the 
States which were parties to them held no other 
territory whatsoever than that which was em- 
braced within their respective limits. They had 
no territory, I repeat, in the sence in which we 
apply that term to unappropriate?d lands from 
time to time held in common by the United States. 
And if the honorable member who used that ar- 
gument will take the trouble to look through 
those Articles of Confederation, he will find no 
remark which can for a moment justify the idea 
that territorial acquisitions were anticipated by 
them. When, therefore, pending those Articles, 
territorial cessions to the States in common came 
to be made to the States separately, the Congress 
of the Confederation found itself without the 
shadow of rightfal authority over them. A new 
state of things, not contemplated by the Articles 
of Confederation, had transpired. It was, Mr. 
Chairman, in these precise cireumstances that 
the Congress of the Confederation, with very 
patriotic intentions, doubtless, but in a manner 
wholly irregular, enacted and put in operation 
over the Territory referred to by the honorable 
member, the Ordinance under notice. 

Mr. Madison, in the 38th number of the Fed- 
eralist, will be found, in commenting upon this 
course of conduct on the part of the Congress of 
the Confederation respecting that Territory, to 
have held the following language: 

“ Congress have assumed the administration of 
this stock. They have begun to render it produc- 
tive. Congress have undertaken to do more; 
they have proceeded to form new States ; to erect 
temporary Governments ; to appoint officers for 
them; and to prescribe the condition on which 
such States shall be admitted into the Confed- 
eracy. Ail this has been done, and done with- 
out the least color of constitutional authority ; 
yet no blame has been whispered, no alarm hag 
been sounded.” 

We thus pereeive the anomalous nature of this 
procedure. The Ordinance, however, such as it 
was, had passed into execution before the present 
Federal Government was formed. Before pass- 
ing from it, I ask attention to the last member of 
the Gth article of a certain compact expressed 
in it between the original States, whose Congress 
enacted it, and the Territory and the States con- 
templated to be formed out of it. 

It is in these words: 

“ Provided, always, That any person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any one of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and con- 
veyed tg the person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid.” 

Let us now, Mr. Chairman, proceed more im- 
mediately to the consideration of a few historical 
facts, shedding light on the relation the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States bear to 
the subject of slavery, and the probable intention 
of its framers touching the bearings of those pro- 
visions on the institution in the future. Did 
they contemplate, as the honorable member from 
Indiana insists, its exclusion from all territorial 
acquisitions following its adoption? What is the 
evidence on which the affirmative of this quee- 
tion rests? Is it to be found in the mere silence of 
the Constitution on the subject? To rest the proof 
of it on this, would be substantially to argue that 
what is not disproved is to be taken to exist. 

Let it be borne in mind, that this Ordinance 
covered all the territory held in common by the 
States of this Union on their adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Now, f weed not repeat to the commit- 
tee the 3d clause of the 2d section of the 4th arti- 
cle of the Constitution, providing for the recov- 
ery of slaves flying from service in the Stateg 
where they may be held to service into States 
where slavery is prohibited. By this clause it 
will be seen that all the protection which, in the 
existing condition of things, was practicable con- 
sistently with the grand idea of forming a Con- 
federacy of States, was exerted in behalf of the 
institution of slavery. The framers of our Gov- 
ernment could not recall what had been done 
by a past government in the territory 80 often cited. 
They could not prohibit the States from adjust- 
ing within their own limits, on a scale of ago 
nent policy, a matter so strictly Gomme oe. 
nature as is slavery, without @ manifes' bo ‘ac 
ure from the whole theory of the Union com 

nd Territory of the 
plated. Both in the States 2 oe te 
Union, however, it recognised proper Yat the 
slave. Yet it is in these circumstances 
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honorable member from Indiana argues that we 
are to look to the Ordinance of 1787 as an author- 
itative guide to the exclusion of slavery from our 
present Territories, and indeed from all future 
ones, should more be acquired. Now, Mr.Chair- 
man, to perfect the argument to which I am re- 
plying, two things, neither admitted nor proved, 
are obviously necessary. First, that must — 
which does not appear, viz: that the framers © e 
the Constitution contemplated the acquisitio® . 
territory by the Government of this Union. - _ 
ondly, that additionally to this, it transpire’. in 
the minds of the States, in ratifying ~ _— we 
tion, that should territory be acquired, on et of 
would be made by the Congress 1n a — a 
exclude slavery therefrom. Yet, Mr. -- peoyt » 
it so happens that only a few moments ag 
heard the opinion expressed by the honorable 
ber f; = Ohio, [Mr. Root,] who is equally 
ee ae to maintain the untenable proposition 
struggling to maint’. dent purpose of ac- 
under notice, that the independent pu rh ind 
iring territory Was never present in the minds 
— ; but that the 
of the framers of the Constitution; bu 
only right this Government has to make such ac- 
a asione results to it as merely incidental to the 
yar-making power. [humbly submit, Mr.Chair- 
man, that this is removing 1n the argument the 
premises so far from the conclusion, that all 
confidence in the truth of the latter must be de- 
stroyed. N eed I add, that a similar belief to that 
expressed by the honorable member from Ohio 
has ever prevailed to a greater or less extent with 
American statesman, and that gentleman of ac- 
knowledged ability and deserved influence in this 
Government go yet further, and maintain the 
ground—that no satisfactory authority exists for 
presuming that it was originally the design of 
the States ratifying the Constitution to clothe 
this Government with the authority, through the 
medium of any or all of its powers, to extend in 
any way whatsoever the territorial limits of the 
Confederacy formed by our Constitution—much 
less can any human sagacity essay to fathom with 
confidence the unexpressed mind of the framers 
of the Convention on the subject in hand, and 
affirm that iw covered the point in controversy. ‘Thus 
we perceive the shadowy and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the grounds on which this most dispara- 
ging proposition to the slave States is attempted 
tobe upheld. But the proposition is no: only 
unsupported by sufficient proof—it is opposed to 
strong probabilities. When, Mr. Chairman, we re- 
flect that the majority of the States who adopted 
the Constitution were slaveholding—that the priv- 
ilege of importing slaves from foreign States for a 
period of twenty years was inserted as a term in 
the compact of the Union—that the States entered 
the Union as equals, and sedulously guarded their 
prospective coequality—that the restriction con- 
tended for is at variance with fair analogies appli- 
cable to their common territory, and a disparaging 
reflection upon that portion of them against whom 
it operates—is it not highly improbable that any 
such purpose as that contended for by the honor- 
able member from Indiana entered into the com- 
pact of the Constitution? The idea, | humbly 
submit, is little less than extravagant. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from 
Ohio argues that the power of this Government 
over the new Territories is an unlimited one, 
and that therefore no well-founded complaiut can 
lie against its exercise in the passage of the 
threatened restriction, to which he avows him- 
self unalterably devoted. Here, Mr. Chairman, 
opinions are as discordant as on other proposi- 
tions of the gentleman. Who has satisfactorily 
shown that the jurisdic ion of Congress over the 
new Territoriesis without limitation ? It has been 
often significantly inquired whether Congress may 
go the length of establishing a monarchy or a 
national church in our new Territories. The 
prevailing inquiry, goiag on acknowledged limita- 
tions, would seem to be after the exact boundary. 
Certainly it cannot be maintained that either the 
great body of American statesmen or people, 
whether right or wrong in not doing so, «sscnt to 
the proposition that Congress may do in the Ter- 
ritories what it is forbid, universally, to do in 
the Constitution. But were that conceded, which 
is not proved, viz: that it is impossible to find a 
technics! limitation to the power of Congress 
over the new Territories, the question would still 
come back upon usin esch instance of the pro- 
posed exercise of it, whetheran eye were being 
had to the nature of the title by which the power 
is held, the appropriate objects of that power, and 
the just rights of allinterested init. From such 
practical guides to the exercise of it as are to be 
found in these sources, it were impossible to sep- 
arate the power without a plain breach of faith. 
From this, I take it, Mr. Chaivman, there can be 
nO esoape. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having replied to 
what I believe may be regarded as the strongest 
argument on the opposite side of the question, 
allow me toask the indulgent attention of the 
committee to two resolutions I hold in hand. 


it is uot my intention, Mr. Chairman, to press 
these resolutions to an Immediate vote. I prefer 


to hold them for the present, and ask action upon 
them, or not, herevfter, as the interests of public 
affairs may seem to indicate: 

1. Resolved, That California be admitted iato 
the Union with her present Constitution, restrict- 
ing her southern boundary to the parallet of 36° 
30' north latitude. 

As a good deal, Mr. Chaisman, has been said 
about the right of self-government, with a view to 
press the claims of California on our unqualified 
acceptance, L beg to offer a few remarks on the 
application of that right proposed to be now made. 
‘The votes by which the Constitution of Califor- 
nia was adopted, were cast in part by individuals 
who, aliens to our laws, language, and religion, 
were two years ago subdued by our arms, and by 
integral members of the people of these States. 
The former, neither by the terms of the treaty 
by which California was ceded to us, by naturali- 
zation laws, nor by any act of this Government, 
had been clothed with the elective franchise. The 
latter were then and now bound by allegiance to 
this Government. How, Mr. Chairman, can either 
of these classes of persons assert a right, in the 
political sense of that term, to set up a Govern 
ment outside, nay, paramount to, the Constitu- 
tion and laws of this Union? But again: on 
whose territory do they propose to.exert this au- 
thority of self-government? Can a “ people,” 
Mr. Chairman, in any trae and accredited politi- 
cal sense of that. term, exist without a country ? 
Or, shall the citizens of California, in order to 
reach the exercise of a disputed right, be permit- 
ted, to usurp territorial dominions confessedly not 
their owa? Will we accept them? is obviously 
the only true inquiry. 

The Committee are aware that the territory of 
California, as defined in her Constitution, is vastly 
disproportionate to the average size of the States 
Her shore line inclades the whole length of the 
Pacific coast from Oregon to New Mexico, a d@is~ 
tance of nine hundred and seventy miles. Should 
she be received as she now presents herself, she 
will have monopolized all the commerciak ports of 
entry we have in that most interesting section of 
our possessions on the Pacific south of Oregon. 
ier mineral wealth is believed to be unexampled. 
#hese facts, Mr. Chairman, would seem in them- 
selves to provoke a well-founded objection on the 
part of all the States to her reception in her 
present circumstances. And as the connection 
in which my resolutions plaice her acceptance sinks 
the objection of the South to other particulars of 
her application than that of her boundaries, I pasa 
from this topic without farther comment, in order. 
that I may have the more time to bestow on the 
second resolution I have to offer. 


2. Resolved, That the Committee on ‘Yerritories 
bé inotuacted to report to the Houge.a, bill to or- 
ganize that part of the Territory of California 
south of the parallel line of 36°30’ north lati- 
tude, and the Territories of New Mexico and 
Deseret, prohibiting the introduction of slavery 
into any part of the said Territories north of the 
parallel line of 36° 30’, and recognising its ad- 
missibility into all parts of said Territories south 
of said line of 36° 30' until the adoption by the 
people thereof of State Constitutions, and their 
admission into this Union. 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, that in the present 
distracted condition of American interests, opin- 
ions, and prejudices, springing out of cur territo- 
rial possessions, that no human intellects will be 
able to decide satisfactorily to the nation the ques- 
tions of technical power and rightin issue. I as- 
sume, further, that no adjustment of the existing 
controversy, hinging exclusively on the one or the 
other of the opposing opinions, so warmly de- 
claimed upoa here and elsewhere, will prove ac- 
ceptable to the various sections of the Confede- 

Are we not then called upon, for purposes 


of public utility and harmony, to sink differences |. 
Which opinions and prejudices are found to be | 


a6 untractale ?, The plan proposed is one ren- 
ered. by u 

dividing that, which being held in common, cannot. 
be union enjoyed. The line chosen has been 
selected chiefly for the reason that having been 
wy ce Upon twice in similar emergencies, I have 


thought j gh? . 
collect ine ropable that it will be more easy, to 
li 


qniet disputes 
which she will 
- should it 
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as to the security of the wae hag 
hold her slave property in its nec 
be carried there, by threcwing ove 
tion of undeniable ly, Perhaps i 
good than all there would come A sy 
would give her the moral effect of a renewed “ 
. tion hy this Government of her ‘in 

er slaves—thus st: her con: : in 
the law- 


the justice of it, and 

leas violations that 

are, from time to 
perpetrated upon the ‘property. being 
country it sive that hich, Mr. hate Bole 


e famiiijar here and elsewhere—of | 


it so 


Should, on be eo soa, 
jl, in what relation, then, wi 
toted ence eet > to sy hundred mil- 
ropert of its citizens t cannot be 
Hone at eaibic thak that of an abandonment of 
jon as offensive to the feelings 


i bat ae 
an y  oprictors of itas it is depreciating to the 


itself. : 
ween honorable members who press this 


icy weighed the necessary effects of 
repre soy A the ‘Government ? If it shall be- 
come a law, can it be believed, Mr. Chairman, 
that it will be possible for the people of the South, 
supposing them to be tolerably informed of the 
rights of property in regular government, and to 
a moderate share of sensibility to wrong 
and insult, to maintain that attachment to the 
Union and that desire for its preservation which 
are necessary alike to its prosperity, its peace, 
and its honor? Happily for the higher destinies 
of human nature, she is incapable, in such circum- 
stances, of so gross an act of self-abandonment. 
I am aware, honorable members, who take the 
ground of total exclusion, insist that it is quite 
impossible that any desire can be felt by them to 
degrade or disparage the South, or any other sec- 
tion of acommon Union. Conceding that, what, 
may I respectfully inquire, is the stress of that 
regard which cannot overcome the obstacles, if 
any exist, that lie in the way of such terms of 
compromise es these I have had the honor this 
day to announce? 

And what, Mr. Chairman, is the practical solu- 
tion, as it lies in prospect, of the proposition of 
the non-extension of slavery to the new Territo- 
ries? Is it not, that within the short lapse of a 
single generation, perhaps, the white population 
residing in the slave States, by some process not 
yet known in the range of what is even practica- 
ble, shall deport her slaves, or abandon the coun- 
try tothem. I am aware that we are assured that 
the object of non-extension is not to disturb or 
impair the institution of slavery within the 
slave States. But I urge attention to the logical, 
proximate effect of the contemplated measures. 
And with how much more ease may not the North 
approach the line indicated of settlement than 
the South? The North, by the nature of her in- 
ternal condition, as well as her numerical pre- 
ponderance in the more populous branch of the 
National Legislature, is, and must continue se- 
cure. Her power must in every event soon ob- 
tain in the other branch of Congress. The South 
is pressed by assaults, and is out of power. The 
North is moving on her career of evcroachment 
at the suggestion of a sentiment—a sentiment 
founded, Mr. Chairman, on a speculative and dis- 
puted point in natural rights. The South is 
charged with the preservation of a substance—a 
vast and now indispensable form of wealth—a 
widely diffused and most influential element in 
the constitution of her civil and domestic institu- 
tions and relations. 

In looking, Mr. Chairman, over the vast thea- 
tre now appropriated to the display of American 
patriotism and American politics, the eye be- 
comes dimmed by the stretch of territorial dis- 
tances, and the mind throbs with the labor of 
comprehending the extent and variety of the 
naticn’s resources. What comprehensiveness of 
policy, what prudence of purpose, what modera- 
tion of temper, will not be demanded in the con- 
duct f our public affairs? Drawn too strin- 
gently together, the weight of the parts would 
crush them. Regarded with indifference, not to 
say hostility by the Government, they will infal- 
libly separate and fall away. The grand rewards 
of u wise and tolerant system of political econo- 
my, that lie in prospect over the wide-spread and 
bounteous lap of the continent, can never be 
reaped by the narrow and angry counscls of par- 
ty. The Government demands statesmen, not 
casuists, to adoiinister its politics. What, Mr. 
Chairman, is the source of sll our present perils? 
it is the effort to convert the Constitution of the 
country into a scircol for the propagation of donbt- 
ful creeds of moral ethics. But fanaticism, how- 
ever ingenious, is proverbially impracticable. It 
may ruin, but carmot govern. It was but a few 
days ago, that we were called to hear the repro- 
bation of the institution of domestic slavery pro- 
nounced here:, on the authority of the hackneyed 
and mystics! postulate, “that all men are born 
equal.” This, by the way, seems to have become 
a sort of cracle, whose sybilistic responses are 
quoted for the authority of very much proposed, 
trom time to time, in American politics that is 
odd and startling to human experience. ‘True 
may be the ass erted maxim, in some restricted and 
explained sen:tes. Invoked in the sense and for 
the purpose contemplated, it is but a weapon 
with which infatuation or folly, unrestrained, 
might sever the honds of every conceivable politi- 
cal organization which it is in the power of human 
nature to endure. If an appeal be taken from 
text to commentary, we find that the authors of 
both were slaveholders—and, what is more, Mr. 
Gluirean,clava importers. If we go to the final 
authority of the Creator of rights and natural 
conditious, do we not find the reverse of the 
propesition, takem in its broad and common ac- 
cepration, to be the truth? Not a leaflet that 
trerables in the breath of the zephyr on the bough 
ef the aspen, finds in the eye of the naturalist an 
exact measure in all the myriads of its vernal as- 
seciates. The equilibrium of natural forces are 
graduated, Mr. Chairman, need it be said, on 
scales of endless diversities. But, Mr. Chairman, 
we are not called here to the defence of slavery. 
We are here to deniand only that the character of 
property in slaves, which is fixed by the Constitu- 
tion itself, be recognised as such by the Govern- 
ment, the creature of that Constitution, in one as 
in another of the dominions of its jurisdiction. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, purposely said nothing 
of the alternatives of the adjustment of existing 
dissension on the basis I have had the honor to 
submit, or on some other embracing at least its 
principles. I refer to them now, and very briefly, 
alone as sources of additional argument. One of 
three results, all sufficiently deplorable to awaken 
solicitude, must, | respectfully suggest, follow 
rash and intolerant counsels here. An effort will 
be made to effect 4 separate political organiza- 
tion. Should this succeed, I leave the coase- 
quences of it to the thoughts and imaginations 
vf the committee. Failing that, separate State 
measuwes of a rétaliatary kind may be anticipa- 
ted. And how, Mr. Chairman, will this condi- 
tion of our relations, Federal and State, be en- 
dured? To what may it not lead? The third, 
aad perhaps the most to be regretted of all, would 
tye, that, exhausted by their own struggles in the 
effort to agree upon some plan of effectual defence, 
the suffering States might sink back into the arms 
of those who would be then found no longer dis- 
guised but triumphant and mocking persecutors. 
'Shorn of equality, wounded in honor, in pride 
humbled, in affection alienated, and thenceforth 
but looking anxiously forward to final overthrow 
or fortuitous escape. And did I suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, there were one citizen in the Republic 
worse than all the rest, who could contemplate 
with composure or indifference the prospect of 
either of these melancholy pages in our political 
history, I know not, Mr. Chairman, whether 
he should be viewed most with abhorrence or 
pity. The young Greek, Mr. Chairman, who 
held his life nt the bidding of his country, found 
the pathway of patriotism by the twilight of po- 
litdeal civilization. Shall we, with such moment- 
oss issues of gocd or evil suspended on our 
, councils, fail of terms of adjustment so easy, so 
‘accessible, so commended to us by the most sa- 
‘ered consicerations of duly to the country and to 
curselves as are those at our command ? 

And now, finally, Mr. Chairman, since the char- 
acter of the tiraes gives consequence, in the eyes 
of my own beloved State, to the line of the con- 
duct of the humblest of her Representatives, in 
contingencies of our public affairs in view, | must 
beg leave of the Committee to say, that I have 
‘ventured to present a mode of quieting the pub- 
jie discontents with the sincerest desire that it, 
or some equivalent of it, may prove acecptable to 
n majority of the Committee and to the nation. 
Should el efforts, however, fail to avert the dis- 
honoring brand of inferiority of privilege and 
rank, now threatening the South, by her total 
exclusion from participation in the common terri- 
tories of the Union, except on an onerous condi- 
tion, having no application to other sections of the 
Confederacy, [ shall return from this place, to 
unite with others of her sons in council, to devise 
sme method of escape from evils present and 
prospective, which, in my humble judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, will then have become intolerable. 
Whatever measures may be adopted in that bitter 
¢mergenoy, with a view to the sacred defences of 
security and honor, will doubtless be right. 


much needs—repose. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Hoxey, on the 13th instant, called up in 
‘the House the reeolution ou the subject of slavery, 
introduced by him early in the session. He sus- 
tained them in a very animated speech. He said: 


“The whole spirit of the North was being 
being broken down by the Northern press; and, 
he was sorry to say, the Whig press—the same 
which two years ago sent up a whining cry—nay, 
shrieked—because Congress had adjourned with- 
out providing Governments for the Territories. 
Now these same presses asked the North for 
‘masterly inactivity’? Then they declared the 
Territories would suffer for want of a Govern- 
ment, now they wished to leave them to the mer- 
cies of the Camanches. bik 

“ He was sorry to see the be reos nen of Py 
Jersey urging this policy. aylor, it is 
tous bed recently i. Now there could be 
no question but that the defeat of General Cass 
was owing to the doctrines of the Nicholson letter ; 
ond singular it is, that while Cass was reiterating 
those doctrines in the Senate, a message was being 
read from General Taylor in the House, advising 


! 








advocating the same doughfaceism, and breaking 
down the spirit of the North.” 


We understand that the resolutions have passed 
one branch of the Legislature. 
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THE COMPROMISE 


2d. Resolved. That ag slavery does not exist 
by law, and is not likely to be introduced into 
any of the territory acquired by the United 
States from the Republic of Mexico, it is inexpe- 
dient for Congress to provide by law either for 
its introduction into or exclusion from any part of 
the said territory ; and that appropriate Territori- 
al Governments ought to be established by Con- 
gress in all of the said territory, not assigned as 
the boundaries of the proposed State of Califor- 
nia, without the adoption of any restriction or 
condition on the subject of slavery—From Mr. 
Clay’s yesolutions. 

The article from the pen of Judge Jay, on the 
outside of the Eva, sufficiently exposes this reso- 
lution. It does not assert that Slavery is prohib- 
ted by law, and it entirely overlooks a Truth sus- 
tained by History, that, as a general rule, the 
law of Slavery, follows the fact, of its establish- 
ment. But, we quoted the resolution for the pur- 
pose of correcting a very general misapprehen- 
sion. Writers and speakers comment upon the 
alleged Compromise in this resolution, as if the 
author intended that it should be embodied in 
the from of legislative enactment. This is a 
great mistake. The concession to the Slavehold- 
ers—that Territorial Governments be established 
without the restrictive clause in relation to sla- 
very—he intends to make «fective by law; but 
the concession to the free States—that it does not 
exist by lam in the Territories, and is not likely to 
be introduced there—he intends to stand, as a 
mere expression of opinien by the Senate. His own 
statement on this point is explicit. 

“ Now, I have said that this declaration of what 
I call these two truths is equivalent to the enact- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso. I have heard this 
asserted, but is that the case? If the Wilmot 
Proviso were adopted in Territorial Governments 
established in these countries acquired from Mex- 
ico, it would be a positive enactment, a prohibition, an 
interdiction as to the introduction of slavery mithin 
them. But with regard to those truths, I had 
hoped, and still indulge to hope, that those who 
represent the free States will be inclined not to 
insist that we shall give—and indeed it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to give to these declarations—the 
form of a positive enactment. 1 had hoped that they 
would be satisfied with the simple expression of the 
opinion of Congress, leaving it upon the basis of that 
opinion, Without asking for what seems to be al- 
most impracticable, if not impossible—/or any sub- 
sequent enactments to be introduced into the bill by 
which Territorial Governments shall be established. 1 
can only say that that second resolution, even 
without the declaration of these two truths, would 
be more acceptable to me than with them.” 

The distinction he draws is substantial. The 
Wilmot Proviso incorporated in a bill would be 
“a positive enactment, & prohibition, an interdiction as 
to the introduction of slavery :” but the declara- 
tion “that slavery does not exist in the Territo- 
ries by law, and is not likely to be introduced 
there,” he would not have incorporated in any 
bill, but left to stand as “a mere expression of 
opinion,” not amounting to “a positive enactment, 
a prohibition, an interdiction as to the introduac- 
tion of Slavery !” 

After such aun explanation as this, given by 
Mr. Clay himself, we should like to see the oppo- 
nent of the extension of slavery, that would vote 
for the resolution. 


— 


THE ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 


‘The opponents of the admission of California, 
in the absence of argument to sustain them, resort 
to extraordinary devices to give a show of reason 
to their opposition. ‘They object that the people 
of a Territory have no right to organize them- 
selves into a State, without an act of Congress 
authorizing the measure. ‘True—for in our sys- 
tem a S/ate is a political community, which is en- 
titled to two Senators in Congress, and Repre- 
seutatives according to the ratio established in 
the Federal Constitution. No one pretends that 
this right can be obtained without an act of Con- 
gress, which certainly has the power to accept or 
reject the application of any community for ad- 
mission to the rank, title, and privileges of a State 
of the Federal Unien. The language of the Con- 
stitution is intelligible enough: “ New States may 
be admitted by Congress into the By the 
action of Congress alone can they obtain admis- 
sion, and this action is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of that body. It may admit or deny ad- 
mission, according to its own judgment of what 
is right and proper. 

But Congress is not bound to prescribe the 
mode in which the People of a Territory sball 
siguify their desire to be admitted as a State, 
There is no rule in the Constitution on this sub- 
ject. The people of a foreign State, who have 
maintained the rights of an independent sover- 
eignty, may apply for admission to our Union, and 
it is fur Congress to decide upon the claim. The 
application of Texas is a case in point. It was 
an independent, a foreign State, with institutions 
and a Constitution of its own. When it asked 
admission to our Union, Congress did not go back 
of the application, treat Texas as if it were 
unorganized, prescrite how the People thereof 
should form a State Constitution, and in what 
way present themselves for admission. The ap- 
plication was at once entertained, and decided 
upon affirmatively. 

Again: The People of a Territory, with a Ter- 
ritorial Government organized by act of Con- 
gress, may assemble in Convention, agree upon 
the form of a State Constitution, and ask admis- 
sion as a State into the Union. Nothing in the 
Constitution forbids the act, which, after all, is 
but an expression of their own will, not entitling 
them to the rank of a State, until it shall be rati- 
fied by act of Congress. ‘The People of the Ter- 
ritorics of Michigan and Florida, it is stated, 
thus organized respectively their forms of State 
Government, and asked Congress to admit them 
as States. 

In other cases, Congress has taken the lead in 
the passage of acts authorizing the People of Ter- 
ritories to organize the forms of State Govern- 
ments. 

It is manifest from this brief review, that, 
so far as the Constitution is concerned, there is 
no rule whatever prescribing the antecedents or 
preliminaries of an application by any political 
community for admission into our Union as a 
State—no rule making the validity of its ap- 
plication dependent upon a prior act of Congress 
authorizing the application—that no inference 
can be drawn from precedent against the right of 
a people to organize the form of a State Govern- 
ment, and seek its recognition by Congress, with- 
out any antecedent act by that body on the sub- 
ject, because, while there are precedents in favor 
of the exercise of this 1ight, none conflicts with 
it. 

The case of California is somewhat peculiar. 
Unlike Texas, it is not an independent, a foreign 
State; and unlike Michigan or Florida, it has 
been provided with no Territorial Government by 
Congress. The Territory was under the sover- 
eignty of the United States, while the Govern- 
ment was a de facto Government, existing from 
the necessity of the case, and by the toleration of 
the People. But it is obvious that this differ- 
ence, so far from militating against the action of 
the People of California, corroborates its pro- 
priety. Fcr, if the citizens of a Foreign Sover- 
eignty, without prior action on the part of Con- 
gress, may take preliminary measures, and make 
application for admission to our Union, much 
more may the citizens of a portion of territory 
under our own sovereignty. And, if the People 
of a Territory, under a Territorial Government 
provided for them by Congress, may, without 
prior act by that body, and in disregard of the 
presumption that a Territorial Government is all 
that is needed in the judgment of that body, 
assemble in Convention, form the plan of a 
State Constitution, and ask admission as a State, 
as did the People of Michigan and Florida, with 


Tnion.” 





the same policy, and the Northern press have been 


ek 


much greater reason may the People of a Terri- 


tory, unprovided by Congress with any Govern- 
ment at all, and yet witha population larger than 
that of either of those Territories, and requiring 
the benefit of order and law more than any other 
People, pursue a similar course. 

We repeat, however, California is not a State. 
She has the plan of a State Constitution ; but it 
cannot be a State Constitution till she become a 
member of this Union. Her People have simply 
prepared the plan of a State Government, and 
elected the requisite agents. If Congress refuse 
to sanction the plan and recognise the agents, 
California will continue a Territory, unless she 
choose to throw herself upon the right of revo- 
lution, and assume the rank of an independent 
State. If Congress sanction the plan and recog- 
nise the Senators and Representatives she has 
elected, she becomes a State of this Union, with- 
out any irregularity whatever, and in exact ac- 
cordance with the only provision of the Constitu- 
tion on the subject—“ New States may be admit- 
ted by Congress into the Union.” As to the 
inhibition of Slavery contained in this plan of a 
State Constitution, we do not hold that Congress 
is bound to sanction it, simply because the People 
of California have adopted it. They had a per- 
fect right to incorporate such a provision in their 
plan, but it is for Congress to say whether it will 
reject or not the plan, for this reason, or for any 
other. With Mr. Foote, we hold that Congress 
has a right to admit, or deny admission as a State 
to, any political community, and that this right 
should be exercised, not capriciously or arbitra- 
rily, but wisely, for good and sufficient reasons. 
The inhibitory clause in relation to slavery, hav- 
ing been adopted unanimously by a Convention 
of the People fairly represented, with a fuir 
proportion of delegates who had emigrated from 
the slaveholding States, must be deemed a true 
expression of the opinions and will of that People, 
and as they are more directly and intimately con- 
cerned than any other persons, that expression 
should be held decisive, unless it can be shown 
to conflict with the Constitution, with the rights 
of any of the States, with the essential interests 
of the Union, or, what is the same thing, with 
Justice. 


——— 


THE OPPOSITION. 


It is surprising to observe what feeble objec- 
tions are raised to the admission of California as 
a State. 

“ Her boundary is so enormous ”—one says. Is 
it any larger than that claimed by Texes? And 
may not provision be made for the formation of as 
many States as Congress and California shall 
see fit? 

But, “her population is such a mongrel mix- 
ture:” in which, however, the Anglo-American 
element predominates. Everybody knows that 
the great mass of the People there is composed of 
American citizens ; and that they know what they 
are about, their Constitution, which puts to 


shame many of our State Constitutions, fully de- 


monstrates. 

“ General Taylor used his influence to induce 
the People to prohibit Slavery.” Very likely, 
that a Southern man and slaveholder, with a ma- 
jority of his Cabinet Southern men and slave- 
holders, should send out T. Butler King, a South- 
ern man and slaveholder, to prevail upon the Peo- 
ple to form an anti-slavery Constitution! But 
the Hon. A. G. Brown of Mississippi, in a card 
published in the Inzelligencer, states the charge 
distinctly, and gives the only evidence on which 
he founds it, os follows: 

“| have believed, and now believe, that the Ad- 
ministration used its inflaence to induce the peo- 
ple of California to exclude slavery from that 
Territory. As a small part of the evidence on 
which this opinion is based, I here insert an ex- 
tract from a letter of Bayard Taylor, written in 
California, and published in the Republic on the 
18th instant ; 

“¢The assertion of the Evening Post, which I 
noticed inthe Tribune, that the Government sought 
to keep the Constitution of California silent on 
the subject of slavery, is entirely false. It is and 
was everywhere understood here that our Admin- 
istration at Washington earnestly desired that the 
question should be settled at once and forever. 
The only objections which were privately urged 
(none were made in the Convention) against mak- 
ing California a free State, were on these very 
grounds from members of the Locofoco party.” 

It was understood ”’—by whom?—for what 
reasons ?—on what grounds? It was understood 
“here that our Administration at Washington 
earnestly desired that the question should be set- 
tled at once and forever.” Settledhow 2 In favor 
of slavery, against it, or by saying nothing about 
it? Mr. Taylors wonderful announcement 
amounts to just nothing at all. We knew all 
that he states before he put pen to paper. Mr- 
King had himself, in a public speech at San Fran- 
cisco, earnestly called upon the People “ to settle 
the question at once and forever,” but he did not 
presume to suggest in what way they should set- 
tle it.” 

Mr. Brown simply jumps to the conclusion, in 
the face of all probabilities, and without shadow 
of evidence, that they were advised to settle it by 
excluding slavery from their Territory ! 

We accept the testimony of General Taylor on 
this point. He asserts unequivocally that in no 
way, by no means, to no extent, did he attempt to 
exert any influence on the determination of the 
People of California in relation to their domestic 
institutions—and such, too, is the testimony of 
Thomas Butler King. 

The project of reducing the boundaries, so as 
to set off under a Territorial Government all that 
portion of her territory tying south of 36° 30’, 
is not commended by a single reason. Now, the 
question of slavery in regard to the whole of our 
empire on the Pacific, though decided against the 
slaveholders, has not been decided by the action 
of the Federal Government, which they affect to 
resist as degrading and insulting, but by the ac- 
tion of the People of California, so that, by ac- 
quiescence in this decision, they sacrifice no real 
or imaginary point of honor, submit to no real or 
imaginary degradation. And the area of the con- 
flict which they say threatens the stability of the 
Union will be vastly circumscribed. 

How desirable, moreover, that the population 
of our Pacific empire be homogeneous, their insti- 
tututions and interests harmonious. Who would 
not rejoice, were the domestic institutions of our 
Atlantic States alike, giving birth to unity of 
character and interests ? 

The Amerigan settlers in California are con- 
gregated chiefly north of the line of 36° 30’; the 
body of the native population lies below that line. 
Insulate these under a Territorial Government, 
and you separate them from the intelligence, en- 
ergies, and impulses, of the former, leave them to 
drag on a miserable existence by themselves, 
with their own imperfect civilization, generating 
ideas, institutions, castoms, and interests, in con- 
flict with those of the Northern tier of Pacific 
States. And shall we be guilty of this extreme 
folly, for the sole purpose of allowing slavery to 
obtain a foothold on the Pacific? 

But, how is excitement to be allayed by this 
notable scheme of dividing California? Willthe 
opponents of the extension of slavery sllow a 
Territorial Government to be established over 
Southern California, without giving it the benefit 
of the Ordinance of 1787? Never! The field 
of conflict would be widened by the accomplish- 
ment of this miserable scheme of partition, and 
the result would be, either a Territorial Govern- 
ment with the Provise, or none at all. The South- 
ern People are not blind. They must see that 
the opposition of their representatives to the 
admission of California is utterly unreasonable, 
and that the proposal to reduce its boundaries, if 
carried into execution; can have no other effect 
than to aggravate, without the slightest hope of 


any benefit to them, an excitement which they 


now deprecate as full of mischief and peril. 

So well convinced are we of this, that we hope 
there will be no forced, precipitate action. The 
friends of the admission of California can afford 
to'wait patiently. True, the new State is sub- 
jected to much inconvenience by delay, but a full 
discussion of the whole subject of slavery, on the 
question of her admission, will tend to reconcile 
the South to the measure. We have right on our 





side—we have the numerical power, the popular 


sympathy, the expli¢it declarations of the Admin- 
istration, and we shall have, the sober second 
thought of the South. California, with her pres- 
ent boundaries and Constitution, will be admitted, 
and the delay of a month or two will do no harm, 
provided the friends of Freedom be constantly on 
their guard against all compromises. 


— 


For the National Era. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


BY ANN PRESTON. 


Written on visiting Steinhauser’s Group of Statuary 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


Not marble cold, not form alone, 
I see before me now, 

But spirit warms the breathing stone, 
And beams from lip and brow. 

I stand as in a temple fair, 
Afar from mortal sight— 

My spirit breathes diviner air, 
And bathes in clearer light. 

Not she, alone, who bends above 
Leander by that sea, 

And his rapt gaze of voiceless love, 
Are visible to me! 


Oh, Artist! here, at thy command, 
E’en speechless marble tells 

The beauty of that radiant land 
Wherein thy spirit dwells. 


We catch some gleams of those fair climes 
Where fuller joys await— 

We hear outswell some low, sweet chimes, 
Through thy Ideal’s gate. 


No shame and fear enstain or move 
That prieatess, calm and fair— 

The holy trust, the rest of love, 
Immortal, pure, are there. 

This marble speaks a tongue sublime, 
An unconfounded speech ! 

The language known in every clime, 
Vernacular in each! 


Oh, human love! the heart’s warm sun, 
’Tis thine for aye to light, 

Like Hero’s torch, the wave tossed one, 
When life is dark as night. 

A purer love, a faith more sweet, 
The coming time shall see, 

And as their Harbinger we greet 
This marble Prophecy. 


—_ —_ 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


It is difficult to say by whom the Anti-Slavery 
citizens of the North are more grossly misrepre- 
sented—Northern or Southern politicians. Gen- 
eral Cass, a few days since, in the Senate, while 
endeavoring to demonstrate his consistency on 
the Slavery Question, remarked as follows: 

* Every man in the North who does not believe 
it to be his duty to enter into a crusade against 
the South, and to cover the country with blood 
and conflagration to abolish slavery, is considered 
by a large portion of his fellow citizens as a 
doughface—that is the cant term—sold by his hopes 
or his fears to the South” 

We pronounce this a calumny upon the People 
of the North; and there is not a truth-loving 
man in the free States who will not verify our 
assertion, that no portion of the citizens of these 
States is engaged, or would be willing to engage, 
in ‘‘a crusade against the South.” Nor is there a 
large portion of the People of the North who be- 
lieve it their duty to cover the country with 
blood and conflagration to abolish slavery. Even 
the small number of Abolitionists represented by 
Mr. Garrison, distinguished as they are by the 
severity of their denunciations of slavery, are 
generally non-resistants, haters of war and blood- 
shed and every form of violence. Other and more 
numerous classes of Anti-Slavery men, while anx- 
ious to throw the weight of their moral influence 
against slavery, cherish no thoughts of violence. 
The regeneration of Hlumanity, they hold, ia best 
accomplished by moral forces—through the action 
of mind on mind. “ Blood and conflagration” may 
be the consequences of reaction against oppres- 
sion, and in the Providence of God may be made 
to subserve the Cause of Progress, but they are 
not the instrumentalities which the advocates of 
Truth select, to promote their purposes. They 
know that their true mission is, the peaceful ref- 
ormation of abuses: Retribution belongs to Him 
whose judgments are always controlled by uner- 
ring wisdom. 

No man at the North reniers himself liable to 
the charge of “ Doughfaceism,” by refasing to en- 
gage in a crusade against the South, or even 
against Slavery. But when a public man from 
the North, in the alls of Congregs, stifles the 
honest convictions of his heart in relation to Sla- 
very, while every day its advocates are urging its 
claims to national favor; when his hopes or fears 
or calculations of interest cause him to shrink 
from the championship of Human Rights, fiercely 
assailed by slaveholders, lead him to the avowal 
of opinions or the adoption of a policy calculated 
to promote their ascendency in the Federal coun- 
cils, drive him to sacrifice the interests of non- 
slaveholders to their schemes for the propagation 
and domination of Slavery—then it is, that not 
only “a large portion,” but the great majority of 
“his fellow citizens of the North,” brand him 
with the epithet, “ Dougiface.” 

It is to be regretted that General Cass, in 
striving to vindicite himself against the accu- 
sation implied in this epithet, has seen fit to 
impute the basest designs to “a large portion of 
his fellow citizens” of the North. Who of his 
fellow citizens in the North has asked him to vio- 
late his oath of office, to wage war against the 
rights of the South, to turn a murderer and an in- 
cendiary for the purpose of abolishing Slavery? 
Who has asked him to violate a single constitu- 
tional guaranty of the rights of any section, 
South or North? 

Tie does great injustice to Northern People— 
he imposes upon Southern People—and the ten- 
dency of his gross misrepresentation of the for- 
mer is, to inflame the passions, deepen the preja- 
dices, and increase the jealousies of the latter. 


——— > ——- 


J. i. BEALE. 

A member of Congress from the 16th district 
in Virginia, has addressed a letter to his constit- 
uents, protesting against the schemes of a South- 
ern Convention, and all projects of disunion. He 
thinks that the passing of any laws of such a 
nature as is spoken of in the resolations, would be 
in violation of the rights of the South, but even in 
that emergency, he says : 

“TI do not hesitate to declare that it would be 
better to throw ourselves under the protection of 
the broad shield of the Constitution and the laws 
while they subsist, than to resort to disunion, to 
revolution, and force.” 

The Richmond Enquirer is out in serious con- 
demnation of the course of Mr. Beale, questioning 
his right to act independently in such a matter. 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig remarks— 

“But Mr. Beale’s exceptions are more applicable 
to the original proposition of the Select Commit- 
tee, than to that which has been adopted. This 
last was drafted by a Whig, and it takes the sting 
out of the other very effectually. It strikes out 
the ‘ pay feature—over which many a patriot’s 
heart has mourned!—and by describing what a 
real Southern Convention should be, it strips that 
at Nashville of all consequence. Wethink neither 
Mr. Beale nor anybody else need fear danger 
from an assemblage which will have no authority 
to bind any one ; and as its members are to defray 
their own expenses, and act without authority, we 
apprehend the attendance will be rather thin. 
We would scarcely indulge the hope, that the en- 
thusiastic and disinterested Mr. Henry A. Wise 
would venture on an excursion to Nashville, at 
his own proper cost and charges, and at the haz- 
ard of contracting the reputation of a Hartford 
Conventionist! ‘There are other vehement and 


impassioned patriots, who will be equally cau- 
tions!” 


THE VOTE ON MR. DOTY’S RESOLUTION. 


The following is the vote given last Monday 
week, on the motion to lay Mr. Doty’s resolution 
in relation to California on the table: 

Yeas—Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Averett, 
Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, 
Albert G. Brown, Burt, Geo. A. Caldwell, J. 
P. Caldwell, Cl , Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
Daniel, Deberry, Edmundson, Ewing, Featherston, 
Green, Hall, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Har- 
ris, Haymond, Hilliard, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, 
Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, Mc- 
Dowell, R. M. McLane, Finis E. McLean, Me- 





Queen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, More- 





head, Morse, Morton, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, 
Powell, Robbins, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd, Stan- 
ly, F. P. Stanton, R. H. Stanton, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, John B. 
Thompson, Toombs, Venable, Wallace, Watkins, 
Williams, and Woodward—70. 

Nays—Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, 
Baker, Bennett, Bingham, Pissell, Booth, Briggs, 
Brooks, William J. Brown, Buel, Burrows, Ches- 
ter Butler, Thomas B. Butler, Joseph Cable, 
Campbell, Carter, Chandler, Clark, Cleveland, 
Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Dimmick, 
Doty, Duer, Duncan, Dunham, Durkee, N. Evans, 
Fitch, Fowler, Freedley, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, 
Giddings, Gilmore, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grin- 
nell, Hlalloway, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Hay, 


Hebard, Henry, Hoagland, Houston, Howe, Hun- | 


ter, Jackson, D.P. King, G.G. King, J.G. King, J. 
A. King, Preston King, Leffler, Littlefield, Hor- 
ace Mann, Job Mann, Mason, Matteson, Mc- 
Clernand, McDonald, McGaughey, McKissock, 
McLanahan, Meacham, Moore, Nelson, Ogle, 
Olds, Otis, Peaslee, Peck, Phoenix, Pitman, Potter, 
Patnam, Reynolds, Richardson, Risley, Robinson, 
Rockwell, Root, Rose, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spalding, 
Sprague, Thaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetser, Taylor, James Thompson, W. Thomp- 
son, Thurman, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, 
Walden, Waldo, Wentworth, White, Whittelsey, 
Wildrick, Wilmot, Wilson, Winthrop, Wood, 
and Young—121. 

Miller of Ohio and Robbins of Pennsylvania, 
the only men from free States voting against 
California. 


Tue Spirit or tHe Acr, published at New 


York, continues under the editorial management | 


of William H. Channing, one of the ablest, most 
philosophic, and catholic advocates of the Doc- 
trines of Association. It has entered upon its 
second volume, and, for the convenience of those 
who wish to subscribe, we copy the terms: 
One copy for one year - - - $2.00 
Three copies for one year - - - 500 
Six copies for one year - - - 9.00 
Ten copies for one year - - - 14.00 
Twenty copies for one year - - 25,00 
Subscriptions should be directed to Messrs. 
Fowlers & Wels, publishers, Clinton Tall, 
Nassau street, New York. 
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THE HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Last Thursday, while the House was in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Winthrop delivered a carefully studied 
speech in defence of his official and personal 
character against the attacks of anti-slavery men 
on one side, and of pro-slavery men on the 
other. 

He seemed to be well prepared with smoothly 
rounded periods, apt quotations in prose and 
poetry, from Burke and the Bible; and his par- 
oxysms of scorn, contempt, and indignation, 
always found highly elaborated phrases for 
their expressions, at just such moments as 
served to heighten the rhetorical effect. 

It was a scholarly display of wrath, made, 
however, with due discrimination. The Wash- 
ington Union had fiercely assailed him as a 
culprit equally guilty with Joshua R. Giddings ; 
Mr. Johnson of Tennessee had bestowed upon 
him the larger portion of an hour, charging him 
with unfairness and gross injustice towards the 
South, and attempting to sustain the charge by 
various statements and arguments: Messrs. 
Cabell, Toombs, Stephens, and Morton, Whigs 
of high repute from the South, had refused to 
support him as the candidate of the Whig party 
for the Speakership, and had been at no pains to 
conceal their hostility to him: but his Southern 
assailants and enemies he treated with commend- 
able moderation, manifesting a proper considera- 
tion for their feelings, refraining from the appli- 
tion to them of the language of rebuke or in- 
vective. Towards his Northern assailants, his 
bearing was imperious. On their devoted heads 
he rained the fire of his fiercest indignation. No 
sarcasm was too cutting, no ohjurgation too severe, 
no invective too lacerating, no epithet too viru- 
lent for them, 

That the accomplished Ex-Speaker could de- 
scend to personalities almost without a parallel 
in that Hall, we had not believed. That one so 
remarkable for the self-possession, the dignity, 
and quiet force with which he had presided over 
the deliberations of the House, could so far lose 
the command of himself, as to betray the wounds 
which were festering deep in his heart’s core, 
expose the workings of mortified pride, bitter 
disappointment, and implacable revenge, and sur- 
pass even the most unrelenting of his assail- 
ants in the palpable grossness of his anger, sur- 
prised and deeply mortified us. For, though 
one of that class whom he denounced indiscrim- 
inately as calumuiators, revilers, demagogues, 
destitute of personal character, mendacious, trai- 
tors at heart, political poltroons, we had never 
abused the Ex-Speaker, never defamed his char- 
acter, never misrepresented his acts, never ques- 
tioned his motives, but, on the contrary, had 
almost offended some of our friends by eulogizing 
his course as a Presiding Officer, and giving 
him credit for constituting one Committee of 
the House so as to favor the sentiment of the 
North. And now, while we retract not one word 
we have ever said as to his administrative qualities 
we must confess that the speech delivered by the 
gentleman last Thursday has very materially 
changed our opinions of the man. A polished 
exterior is deceptive. 


If anything were wanting to justify the Free-. 


Soilers in refusing him their support as candidate 
for the Speakership, that speech has amply sup- 
plied it. 

The speech was adroit, but unfair, and, consid- 
ered as an answer to the main charges made 
against him by Free Soil men, entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

But it is not our purpose to take part in the 
controversy between that gentleman and his op- 
ponents. We intended chiefly to comment upon 
his bitter abuse of Free Soil Men, by whom, 
we presume, he means the three hundred thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens who voted for Martin 
Van Buren. He makes no discrimination among 
them. They all fall under his vindictive anathe- 
mas. They are all, in the estimation of Robert 
C. Winthrop, the leader of the Administration 
party in the House, a set of calumniators, traitors 
at heart, mendacious, political paltroons. Oh, 
what a precious Free Soil candidate was he! 
Can it be possible that he was willing to be 
chosen Speaker by the votes of these mendacious 
people, these base calumniators, these traitors at 
ueart? He ought to have favored them with his 
opinions pending that election. They might have 
been won by his frankness. 

Very grateful to his lacerated feelings must 
have been the disorderly applause which fell on 
his ear when he was indulging in this unmitigated 
abuse of Free Soil Men. The editor of the Union, 
who had hunted him down as a Free-Soiler, was 
in ecstasies over this part of the performance ; 
and the slaveholding members showed, by loud 
demonstrations, how deeply they sympathized 
with him. It was a glorious spectacle. An ex- 
Speaker, leader of the great Whig Free Soil 
Party in the House, standing up with daring 
heroism, and winning the shouts of two hundred 
and more members, for his magnanimous abuse of 
a party represented in that Hall by only nine 
members! With what proud emotions his great 
heart must have swelled at being sustained by 
some two hundred and twenty Representatives, 
not to speak of divers Senators, in his brave 
onslaught against a few members, who are 
feared and hated because they dare say what 
they think, and do what they say. We shall 
expect hereafter, that the two old parties, should 
they succeed in carrying any point against the 
nine indomitable Free-Soilers, will forthwith ad- 
journ over one day for the purpose of celebrating 
their extraordinary triumph ! 

A word more in reference to this speech. It 
contained the first distinct avowal of adhesion to 
the policy of General Taylor on the slavery 
question, made in the Halls of Congress. Mr. 
Winthrop, in closing his speech, made the follow- 
ing declaration : 

[This speech will not be reported tili the Era 
shall have gone to press; and we must omit the 
declaration till next week. It justifies the com- 
ment that follows. 

It is obvious that he has renounced the policy 
of the Ordinance of 1787—the organization of 


Territorial Governments with the Wilmot Pro- 


oo 


viso; and that he stands in the House the Repre- 
sentative, not of his constituents, but of General 
Taylor. 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS LAST MONDAY. 


The Senate proceedings last Monday were 
somewhat interesting. After the usual morning 
business, Mr. Miller resumed his speech, and 
closed it. 

The resolutions of Mr. Clay were then post- 
poned till Wednesday, Mr. Rusk indicating his 
intention to address the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Foote, his resolution in 
relation to Territorial Governments was taken 
up, and he moved to refer it to a committce of 
thirteen members, to consist of six Southern and 
six Northern members, to be chosen by ballot, 
who then should proceed to elect the thirteenth 
member. 

On this motion quite an exciting debate arose 
in the course of which the project was sustained 
by Messrs. Foote, Clemens, Berrien, and Badger, 
and opposed by Mr. Dayton of New Jersey. Mr, 
Butler also opposed it, but in a manner so omin- 
ous as to arouse the anxieties of nervous mem- 
bers, if there were any in the Chamber. 

In support of the motion, Mr. Foote addresse] 
the Senate repeatedly, and in language which, we 
think, he ought to have been called upon to ex. 
plain. Here is a specimen: 

“As I stated before, the resolution is so drawn 
up as not to interfere in the least degree with the 
resolutions offered by other Senators, or with the 
course of debate. I do not expect—and I am sure 
that my friend from South Carolina will hardly 
expect—that this subject shall be acted upon by 
the committee so soon as the next four days; but 
they could make a report by Saturday, [ trust 





| for, so help me Heaven, of nothing is done this week. 


there will occur cireumstances which. in my opinion, 
must inevitably take place, the nature of which I will 
not more than allude to, which will render all compro- 
mise impracticable. I have good reasons for what I say 
I know facts to which I have alluded... I have conver- 
sed mith members of both Houses of Congress, and I 





state upon my honor that I entertain not the least douht 
that unless we do something this week, this whole subs 
ject will leave our jurisdiction, and forever. Iam no 
alarmist, but Iam in the habit of talking more fre); 
than my friend from South Carolina. I know that I 
am in possession of facts in this case. 1 have con- 
versed with many of the wisest men in both 
branches of Congress—with many of the sagest 
and most patriotic men in this Republic.” 

Now, here was a plain intimation by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, that he knew facts which 
authorized him to say that, unless the whole 
question of slavery was settled this week, i woul 
pass forever beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; that 
is, with this week ends the time for deliberation ond 
legislation, and with next week will begin the time for 
violent methods unknown to the Constitution? 

Ought such language as this to be uttered in a 
deliberative assembly? If it does not contain a 
threat of the intervention of physical force, then 
words have no meaning. The dark hints thrown 
out by the Senator point to a plot, a conspiracy, 
to set aside the Congress of the United States— 
to overthrow by violence the present state of 
things. The people of the country will take 
notice of this matter. Mr. Foote ought to be 
called upon to explain, in clear language, what he 
has darkly intimated; and he is not the man to 
sorink from any responsibility. 

Mr. Butler, even by opposing the motion, 

labored apparently to multiply evil portents. 
‘- “Mr. Butler. | think that the Sneate will 
bear me witness that I have not heen disposed to 
treat this matter lightly. I have loog since found 
that, as lam approaching a‘crisis upon this sub- 
ject, I become more solemn in all my deliberations 
of the matter. Nor do I wish the debate to be 
protracted, with a view to indulge in any inflam- 
matory declamations. I think that such a course 
would be unfavorable to a fair understanding and 
deliberate settlement of this question. [ have 
long since come to that conclusion. When the 
crisis was at a distance, I could indulge ia the spirit 
of the time; but that time is now past. 1am not 
one who believes that long, protracted speeches 
have any effect upon the subject. | look to a 
conservative body to make a fair effort for the 
final adjustment of these questions. If we are to 
continue together, let us continue personally on 
good terms; and if this great calamity which has 
been intimated to us should come to pass, | wish 
to take leave of all in good feeling. I have made 
up my mind, thoroughly made up my mind; and 
when [ have done so, ! do not think it is worth 
while to declaim on the matter. I shall yield to no 
compromise that does not recognise the equality 
of the States.” 

Well, this was dramatic, to say the least. 

Colonel Davis of Mississippi advocated the 
motion. 

“This committee, being organized as it is pro- 
posed, cin never agree upon auything unanimous 
ly which will not be accepted. It is not at least 
to be supposed possible that they should do so; 
and he who holds the balance of power in that 
committee my fairly be expected to be impartial 
Iwill go further, sir. I am willing to go far North 
and far East in selecting a man in whom I will repose 
thot confidence, to consider the rights of the South, 
undcr the Constitution, fairly considered, because 
I believe that there isa man in that section of th 
country who will stand by the Constitution, and who 
ts ahove all sectional feeling.” 

The allusion may have been to Mr. Webster 
who, the letter-writers say, is in favor of compro- 
mise, willing to divide the Territories between Freedom 
and Slavery, by the extension of the Missouri Com- 
promise line to the Pacific! We give the rumor for 
what it is worth, merely adding that in this crisis 
we are prepared for almost any revolution in men 
or affairs, however monstrous and astounding, but 
we do not believe Mr. Webster will go quite 29 
far as this. - ; 

Mr. Dayton asked, why not end the discnssion 
sam up the matter, and then give it to the jury’ 

Mr. Foote, (interposing) It is this very sgiti- 
tion which will dissolve the Union. 

“Mr. Dayton. Upon that matter, there is only 
a difference opinion of between the S nator ant 
myself. I do not understand that this species of 
agitation and talking will destroy the Union. !t 
is not to be so easily done. I have greater confi- 
dence in the ligament which binds us together. It 
will never be talked away. 

“Mr. Clemens, (interposing ) Will the Senator 
allow me to say, that I think he is mistaken’ t 
think it is being talked away every day. I thiuk 
the ligament which binds the Union together 
to-day is being loosened every day, anid it 18 
for that reason that I am ready that this com- 
mittee should at once act upon the matter. If we 
go on talking as we have done for three weeks 
here, it will not be in the power of main to save 
this Union. a 

“ Mr. Dayton. That is but a difference of opinion 
between certain men on that side of the Chamver 
and certain men upon this. We differ in that 
respect.” ; 

The Senate at last adjourned, without coming 
to any decision upon the subject. 

Whatever the disposition of Senators from the 
free States to assent to Mr. Foote’g motion, we 
see not how, as men respecting themselves, re- 
gardful of the freedom of debate, and resolved to 
maintain the rights of their body, they can thiak 
of entertaining it at all, for a long time to come 
Yield to menace now, and there will be no stop to 
the work of intimidation. 

We do not believe the project will succeed. 


—— 


FREE SOIL MERTING IN LAKE COUNTY, OTN. 


Pursuant to a call of the Free Soil Central 
Committee of Lake county, Ohio, a meeting was 
held at Powersville, at which Eli D. [lowe pre- 
sided. It was addressed by J. L. Balchelder and 
J. C. Vaughan, after which, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously : 

Whereas our fathers passed through the bloody 
ordeal of the Revolution, to secure to the people 
of these United States, through the Constitution, 
“the blessings of liberty” to themsclves and their 
posterity : and 

Whereas the Slave Power is determined to ex- 
tend its withering curse into the new Territories 
acquired by the late treaty with Mexico, in the 
face of the enlightened public sentiment of this 
country and the world: and ‘ 

Whereas, at the present moment, a traffic in 
human flesh exists at the capital of the et 
and is regulated and protected by our cope 
Legislature, to the disgrace of a people who style 


themselves the freest upon earth: therefore, 
Resolved, That the traffic in human flesh 9% the 


National Capital (over which Congress possesses 
exclusive control) is an outrage apon pablic sen- 
timent, a disgrace to the nation, and a biting s9t- 
casm upon the professions of the American people. 

Resolved, That Congress can no more create # 
slave than make a king, and that it should not do 
indirectly what it cannot do directly. 

Resolved, That it has the power to keep free 














soil forever free, and that it is alike its duty and 
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interest to apply thereto the principle of the 

Ordinance of 1787. : 

Resolved, That, looking to che teachings of the 

ast, the daties of the present, «nd the hopes of 

the future, the North should affiirm its oppo- 
sition to the extension of slave'y; without compro- 
mise and at all hazards; and that we, @ portion of 
its people, here and now avow this as our solemn 
and settled purpose. . 

Resolved, That Jostua R. Grppines, with a 
fidelity which no power could seduce, a courage 
which no combination could awe, a foresight 
which no cunning could deceive, and an honesty 
which no art or temptation could shake, has stood 
wisely and traly by the right ; and that we, frec- 
men struggling for freedom, recognising fully his 
ability and devotion to the cause of liberty, amid 
taunt, reviling, and vindictive opposition, pledge 
ourselves ts stand by him. 

Resoleat, That the action of President Taylor, 
the resolutions of Mr. Clay, the declarations of 
General Cass, with the hypocritical resolutions 
adopted by the Ohio Democracy at the late con- 
vention, prove that the leaders of both the old 
organizations are ready to sacrifice, and if let 
alvne will sacrifice, humanity to party. 

Resolved, That the perils of the hour show that 
slavery is ready to blast free soil with its deadly 
curse, and that nothing but an instant, earnest 
effort on the part of freemen, can prevent the foul 
and fatal act. 

Resolved, That, in view of these facts, we urge 
upon the people, without distinction of party, to 
meet, as our fathers did in the olden time, in 
townships and counties, and by petition, remon- 
strance, and resolution, speak out, as freemen 
should, for freedom. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Puace In Tuy Memory. By S. H. De Kroyft. New 

York: John F. Trow. 1850. 
A Buinp Man’s Orrerina. By B. B. Bowen. 2d edition. 

New York. 1850 

The circumstances under which Mrs. De 
Kroyft’s beautiful little volume was written are 
best told by herself in her preface. “Three 
summers ago, I had perfect sight. I was in one 
short month a bride, a widow, and blind. Yet 
Providence has made it needful for me todosome- 
thing to provide for myself food and raiment.” 
The volume is made up of letters—genuine pas- 
siges from a private correspondence of much ful- 
ness and beauty. It seems a complete and undis- 
guised picture of the mind, during these three 
jong years of sightless life. So severely trying an 
experience, met with such an earnest effort for 
resignation and cheerfulness, entitle the author to 
make this appeal to the sympathy of the public. 
Nothing is more instructive to those who are 
interested in the study of the mind through all its 
phases, or of more blessed use to those who must 
gather up their strength of heart against their 
own trials, than such passages of personal expe- 
rience as are recorded here. The touching pa- 
thos of many portions is very pleasantly relieved 
by animated accounts of scenes and occupations 
at the noble“ New York Institution of the Blind.” 











and some cheerfal pieces of description addressed 
to various friends. It is delightful to find a 
apirf® so apt to find “the soul of goodness in 
things evil,” as is shown in the following: “ Now 
that my task is ended, and my little book is going 
to the publishers, | have not an unpleasant mem- 
ory counected with the whole affair. In the hur- 
ry of business, in the intricacies of law, and 
amidst of problems half solved, gentlemen have 
‘Jaid down their pens, read my prospectus, written 
their names, and paid their money ; and often es- 
corted me to the door, and saw me safely down 
stairs, perchance directing my gentle guide where 
to find others as kind as themselves.” “ Captains, 
railroad conductors, and all, instead of presenting 
their bills, inquired how they could best serve 
me, where J would stop, &c. Ought not even the 
Dlind to be joyous and happy in a land so kind; 
go free, as ours ?” 

In our hasty notice of Mr. Bowen's book a week 
or two ago, we fear we hardly did him justice, 
and are glad to say a word more in this connec- 
tion. Mr. B. has been blind from infancy ; and 
with a well-trained mind, and a surprising range 
of reading and information, has looked at things ; 
as a thinking man. To him the condition of blind- 
ness is the habitual, we might almost say the nor- 
mal, one; and we consider his book as very yal- 
wable from the amount of clear knowledge it con- 
veys, and from the thought gathered in it and 
wrought into tangible, serviceable shape. Inde- 








pendent of his appeal to our sympathy, the author 
can afford to stand and be judged among the wri- 
ters of the day. One whose stand-pvint is so 
wholly outside of our usual experience has many 
things to tell us which we should not know with- 
out such aid. We think his book would be rated 
higher for absolute merit, if 2 severer revision 
excluded many of the slighter sketches; though 
these are needful perhaps to a certain completeness: 
Taken together, the two volumes exhibit two 
most interesting phases of mind, the different fea- 
tures of a like calamity endured with a common 
spirit. * 





Sue Massacnusetts Teacuer. December, 1819. 

A very neat and agreeable miscellany, keeping 
sufficiently true to the declaration of its title- 
Professor Agassiz stands at the head of the com- 


mittee who guarantee its charagter. * 





(uronic Diseases, especivily the Nervous Diseasea of 
Women. 

Another of Fowler & Wells’s publications ; a 
curious and claiming to be important chapter of 
the science before spoken of—the Ethics of Phys- 
iology. * 





Twe Banker’s MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL REGISTER. 
Edited by J. Smith Homans. Boston. January, 1850. 
Oetavo. Pp 80. 

The editor’s high reputation and the “ figura- 
tive style” prevailing in this close-printed and 
neat magazine, so powerful when used with a skil- 
ful hand, show this to be a most valuable publica- 
tion toa business man. We believe it is consid- 
ered indispensable to one who would be well- 
informed on matters of trade and finance. Our 
own judgment is given of course at second mand. 





Tue Kevicion or Curist AT WAR WITH AMERICAN SLA- 
very, or Reasons for Separating from the Presbyterian 
Chureh, (O.S) By Rev. Edwin H. Nevin, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Moutt Vernon, O. Cleveland, 1849. 
Pp. 45 
This discourse argues with much zeal and con- 

siderable force against the old Presbyterian organ- 

ization, from the point of view that slavery is con- 
demned in the Bible. An interesting feature in 
it is the testimonies gathered in rebuke of slavery, 
backed by various eminent names. A large part 
of it is taken up with a history of the church ac- 
tion had on that subject in the communion referred 
to. * 





Tue True Cause or THe CHoLera Exptainen, &c. By 
Thomas White. Cincinnati, 1850. Pp. 48. 

Dr. White’s observations appear to have been 
made very carefully, in the districts visited by 
the cholera in 1832 and 1849. His theory of the 
disease and its treatment proceeds upon his doc- 
trine of the secretion of the nervous fluid by the 
brain, and the necessity of keeping the system 
oxygenated up to a certain mark. Hence his 
rules for diet, treatment, &c. We commend the 
pamphlet to those better capable than ourselves 
of estimating its merit. * 


Tak Ancto-Saxons, their Origin and their Destiny. By 
Charles Anderson. Cincinnati, 1850, Pp. 48. 

A spirited and well-directed assault upon the 
popular creed of Anglo-Saxonism and the new- 
vamped destiny-philosophy ; which “ conceit ” the 
author traces rapidly through the series of eon- 
quering nations of the earth. Thestyleof thought 
Seems to be simple, sound, and manly ; we wish 
We could say as much for the style of language. 

* 
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. LLENDORFF’s New M 
ETHOD OF LEARNING Frencw’ 


WITH Abpitions, &e, By V 
Pronunciation, &e. y V. Value. With asystem of 


2. Compawion to 
Vocarutary. 
Brown Universit 

3. Rowan’s Mop 
4. L. Jewett, 


* the above are published by Appleton, of New York, and 
or sale at Farnham’s Bookstore, corner of Pennsylvania 


THE ABOVE, BEING DIALOGUES AND A 
By George W. Greene, Instructor in 


BRN French Reaper. Revised by 


only regret that it was not in vogue twenty 
years sooner. French is nearly as indispensable 
toa reading man as to a traveller; and we are 
glad at the addition of this “Grammatical Sy- 
nopsis,” which enables one to acquire very rap- 
idly a sufficient reading knowledge of the tongue. 
But why does neither book contain a complete 
table of irregular verbs? This, and such like 
deficiencies, make them much less valuable for 
reference. We offer the suggestion to the next 
editor; for not all the dictionaries supply the want, 
A complete tabular Grammar, (or Accidence,) which 
could be had in half the space given to this Sy- 
nopsis, would be of ten times the service. The 
book of Dialogues scems to be full and good—an 
excellent “ Companion.” we suggest, for an Atlan- 
tic voyage—perhaps something of a ore at home. 
However, to learn a language is work, not play. 
The Reader appears to be an interesting selec- 
tion. One book of this sort is about as good as 
another. A hint ought to have been given of 
the history of these twenty-six men—at least the 
dates of their births, and some rude classification of 
their works. So we reserve ample commenda- 
tion for the next edition, which will doubtless 
supply these defects. * 


DicrTionaRy OF Mgcuanics. Engines Work AND Enci- 
NEERING. Edited by Oliver Byrne. New York: Ap- 
pleton. 


All we vouch for is the neatness, cheapness, 
and seeming completeness of this work. Its plan 
and intention are admirable ; and we are assured, 
on what we consider the very high authority of one 
thoroughly conversant in these matters, that the 
Dictionary is all that it claims to be—an excel- 
lent and reliable work of reference. If a mechanic, 
we should pnt it first among the second depart- 
ment of tools—unless the furnishing of the brain 
goes even before the furnishing of the shop. * 





Tue Caravan, A CoLLEectiIon oF Popunar TALES. 
Translated from the German of Wilhelm Hauff. New 
York: Appleton. For sale by R. Farnham. 

A very neatly printed and illustrated child’s 
book, after the Oriental fashion, i. ¢., under guise 
of stories told to a tired caravan. The general 
style of adventure does not differ from most such 
books, and has not, apparently, the odd freshness 
of Hans Christian Andersen. We have not had 
an opportunity of submitting it to the final ver- 
dict of an intelligent child of the proper age ; 
but have no doubt it would bear that test very 
well, * 





Tue War with Mexico Reysewen. 
more. Bostoa: Crosby & Nichols. 
Taylor & Maury. 

As is generally known, this essay obtained the 
very flattering testimonial of the prize offered by 
the American Peace Society. We are most 
struck with the untiring care and industry mani- 
feat in every page. Throughout all details, down 
to the aptness and reference of the numerous 
quotations found in it, each part seems to have 
been wrought with most scrupulous pains. The 
author’s name is a guarantee for the work being 
honestly and conscientiously done. The high 
moral tone, and the clear, strong, emphatic lan- 
guage, put it high on the list of similar publi- 
cations. If we were to take an exception to any- 
thing in it, it would be to its apparent anxiety to 
make out a ease, in every singular particular, 
against our Government ; and its apparent un- 
willingness to see in war itself anything eise than 
its crime and blood. These are matters of im- 
pression, or qualification, merely. The array of 
testimony in this essay is very striking. Almost 
every more striking incident is preseyved jn the 
words of the original witness. For this labor, both 
the friend and enemy of peace should thank Mr, 
Livermore. He offers as many features needful 
to make up a picture of that event, as could easily 
ke gathered in so small a volume. And as the 
Mexican wat was a mere plaything and lullaby 
to that civil contest which some men seem adjust- 
ing their nerves to look at calmly, we hope these 
timely counsels from a legion of eye-witnesses 
will serve te give our people a more distinct ap- 
prehension of the nature of that 7//tima ratio. * 


By A. A. Liver- 
185). For sale by 





CoNsTANCE LyNDSAY, OR THE ProGRESS OF ERROR. 
Harpers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 

Our generai indifference towards religious 
novels and poor print has not been go far over: 
come as to enable us to speak confidently of the 
merits of this tale. From what little we know 
of it, we are not aware of anything in the thought 
or narrative that entitles it to special notice. As 
to its prafessed intention, “to illustrate the mis- 
chief done by the wiiy priesthood of Rome,” we 
submit that fictitious illustration proves nothiag 
but the author’s prepossession, and effects noth- 
ing bat an increase of prejudice on either side. 
The author says that the “ facts” occurred with- 
in a few years; but he does not siate what are 
the facts—his argument in the connection being 
to vindigate the use of fiction. * 


Ture AMERICAN Pourtey Yann. Ky D.J. Browne. Large 
12 mo. Pp. 322. 

Text and illustrations are very neat. The 
reading matter has some curious erudition, and 
seems to comprehend a very fall account of the 
matter. We believe this is the standard work in 
this line—of the highest authority, and the best 
for a practical hand-hook. Its price is seventy- 
five cents ; in cloth, a dollar. 

For sale at l'arnham’s. * 
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THE UNION ANTI-WILMOT-PROVISO MERTING 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


MESSRS. BROWN, CADWALLADER, PAGE, 
AND TAYLOR. 





Wixmineton, February 23, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I attended the “ Union Meeting” of the Hun- 
ker Democracy, held last night in the Chinese 
Musenm, in the city of Philadelphia. It was a 
crowd, indged—-fury those who were called were 
present, and perhaps qaite as many more who 
were not called. The meeting was to be a curjous 
one, and curious people went in great numbers to 
see the show. The Pennsylvanian, edited by the 
rejected Mr. Forney, had been for weeks cooking 
up a crisis for its own purposes, and gs the 
patriotism of the party, to sustain its devotion to 
Southern slavery. The Times, the other Demo- 
cratic paper of Philadelphia, took an attitude of 
brave and bold resistance to the movement, and 
so the interest and importance of the meeting was 
deepened hy every circumstance attending it. 

The chair was occypjed by Charles Brown, 
Esq, late member of Congress, and the object of 
the meeting was stated by him, by reading a 
printed address, prepared, he said, to prevent 
mistake and misrepresentation. The proceedings, 
embracing the resolutions and specches, which I 
have not yet had the leisure to consult in the 
printed form, will come to you in your exchanges, 
and you,will notice them as they deserve. 

I have a word to say about the meeting, induced 
by impressions received at it. Excuse the man- 
ner—the lack of method—which great haste and 
other embarrassments impose upon me. 

It was a democratic meeting. Its managers were 
Brown, Forney, and Page!—men who keep no 
terms with conscience or constancy, in their pros- 
titution to the aristocracy which claims men for 
property, and makes the liborer a commodity. 
Brown, in his opening” address, took the pains to 
reproach the North with its whiskey insurrection 
and its Shay’s rebellion, and affirmed, in flatter- 
ing contrast, that no armed bands had ever heen 
required to control insurrection in the South. He 
charged the North with studied, and persevering, 
and intolerable aggressions upon the peace and 
rights of the South. He excused the call of the 
meeting for omitting Southern fanaticism from the 
objects of its denunciation, on the ground that we 
must first take the beam out of our own eye, &c. 
The nullification of South Carolina somehow did 
not affect the devotion of the South to the Union, 
because it was tbe agtion of only a single State; 
but now, all the slave States, from the Chesapeake 
to the Rio Grande, are united in one determina- 
tion to secede, if the Wilmot Proviso is pushed 
upon them; and, somehow or- other, this fact did 
not sensibly affect the Southern devotion to the 
Union, Jt was not exactly in that connection that 
it was urged; it was in the bugbear department 
of the argument that this alarm was employed, 
which makes quite a difference in the effect of it 
upon those who allow the ker to draw all the 
aonclusions, as well as to furnish all the arguments. 
I was indebted to him for his explanation of the 
call. It was not, according to him, to oppose the 
Free-Soilers, but the fanatical Pree-Sojlers, who 





Avenue and Eleventh Street. 
The “Method” needs no commendation from. 


us. It has virtually superseded every other. We 
have experienced something of its value, and 


are seeking a dissolution of the Union. By fair 
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of compromising so far as to leave the natural in- 





stincts of Democracy a little liberty to enjoy, and 
some room to avow its love of liberty. It was 
rather too much, even for Mr. Brown, to denounce 
Free Soil plumply, without argument or explana- 
tion. Indeed, he and all the spectators who fol- 
lowed him were taught, by the applause which 
greeted every fine sentiment accidently uttered, 
that liberty is a great word, and Free Svil a great 
fact, in the estimation of Democracy. 

Another speaker was Colonel Page, ex-Post- 
master, and ex-Collector of the Port, and by all 
the tender reminiscences of past favors, and all 
the hopes of fature ones, bound to “the Party.” 
From him we had the “ democracy” of a patri- 
otic speech done up brown. He was born a Dem- 
ocrat—was brought up a Democrat—had “ flour. 
ished” as a Democrat, and didn’t want to be any- 
thing else but a Democrat. The magic word had 
from him its full force and virtue. Ia this 
respect his exordium reminded me of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting in Lancaster city, some- 
thing more than twenty years ago, at which the 
Hon. James Buchanan was made a Democrat. 
They began thus (I quote from memory): “ Ata 
Democratic meeting of the Democratic citizeus 
of the truly Democratic county of Lancaster, 
held at the Democratic Gardens, the following 
Democratic resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Democracy then present.” Oae hundred 
and forty-four times the words Democratic, De- 
mocracy, and Democrat, occurred in that cere- 
mony of Democratizing James Buchanan. A 
rather liberal allowance of the article, you will 
allow, but then it was a hard case, and it tooka 
good deal to do it, you know. 

Colonel Page was bountiful and brave as usual 
in avowing his own democracy, and he told us he 
would be the same thing if he stood alone against 
thousands ; and then he proceeded to explain the 
enormity of the Wilmot Proviso on the pattern 
thought of co-partnership in business, where all 
the stock is put in in common, and entitled to 
equal advantages in the mutual trade. Hespoke 
of four partners. Himself—yes, himself—stood 
in the illustration for the owner of slaves; an- 
other man, not named, put in horses; another, 
cows; and a fourth, musty law books. Well, with 
the profits of the trade upon the original invest- 
ment, a farm is purchased. The owner of the 
horses and the owner of the cattle turn in their 
cattle to graze, aud they fatten well. The law- 
yer finds a shade tree, and comfortably pursues 
his studies under it; but, horrible to relate, when 
he, Colonel Page, the Democratic partner, comes 
to turn in his negroes, the other partners tell 
him, “ No you don’t.” The Colonel did not very 
fully elaborate the analogy ; he did not argue the 
property question in humanity; he did not take 
pajns to fasten attention upon that point; but the 
way the audience received the story, notwith- 
standing the funny turn given to it, plainly indi- 
cited that the question of property in human 
flesh. is a question not well enough settled to 
bring it, for all possible purposes, within the 
laws of trade. 

The Colonel showed some more of the courage 
of audacity in one point. He denounced the 
Democratic State Convention, held at Pittsburgh, 
last year, as demagogues, and unauthoriged inter- 
meddlers in the question of the Proviso. That 
Convention used this language: “ Esteeming it a 
violation of State rights to carry it (slavery) be- 
yond State limits, we deny the power of any citi- 
zen to extend the area of bondage beyond its 
present domain, nor do we consider it a part of 
the compromise of the Constitution, that slavery 
should forever trayel with the advancing column 
of our territorial progress.” This was unani- 
mously declared, ang the candidate named by that 
Convention, Mr. Gambie, unequivocally gave his 
assent to the Wilmot Proviso, and was elected by 
a majority of near twenty thousand votes. The 
Democratic precedents crowd the statute books, 
and the political history of Pennsylvania is one 
long chain of testimony to the principles of free- 
dom in genera), and the Proviso in particular. 
Colonel Page had the hardihoog to pronounce 
one, the latest instance, a piece of demagoguery ! 

Mr. Tyler (son of the Ex-President) followed. 
Mr. Tyler is au oratoz, a poet and a gentleman. 
I admired his style and his elocution, and I ad- 
mired the fulness of his Anti-Slavery sentiments. 
H{e spoke of the “men who with honorable fecl- 
ings aye strongly oppased tg the introduction of 
slavery into the Pacific Territories,” and said dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, that he, “for one, did 
sincerely hope that no slave, white or black, will 
ever be there.” He spoke respectfully of “ men 
who, either in our Legislatures or elsewhere, 
either by speech or otherwise, made bold and 
manly declarations of such sentiments, but who 
nevertheless, through all, are faithful to their 
country and theiy party.” THe pressed the ayovy- 
ed doctrines cf the Northern disunionists upon 
the Free-Soilers unwarrantably ; for, without ex- 
actly affirming any accordance of views and prin- 
ciples, he made use of such odium as might attach 
to the Disunion party, in his general attack upon 
the Proviso men. 

His argumentative assaylt upop the Ordinance 
was, with all respect for the gentleman, a very 
decided failure. It wes undemocratic, it was 
British, it was Federalist, it was consolidation, it 
wis a violation of the vight of self-government, it 
maintains the right of Congress to legislate for 
Territories not represented in its councils—and, 
in a word, he declared that the question is just 
that one upon which the war of our Revolution 
turned! It seemed strange to me that a man of 
Tyler’s fine sense could not see the difference be- 
tween legislating for Territories before their or- 
ganization ag States, hefore they possess legal or 
physical capacity for self-government, and over 
and against their will after they have acquired 
the conditions which nature and Constitutions 
alike require. A child’s liberty is certainly not 
violated by parental authority, so long as in fact 
he needs direction and authority. It was still 
more astonishing that ne should denounce that 
provision in the Territorial organizations which 
has been sanctioned in regular succession by eye- 
vy Democratic President of the Union, b-ginning 
with Washington and ending with Mr. Polk. 
That a British, Federal, undemocratic principle, 
which Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and 
Polk, adopted and endorsed! Mr. Tyler overshot 
himself. 

I left the meeting before its adjournment. The 
thing was getting heavy; from the beginning it 
wanted spirit; there was no element of power in 
it. Democrats on their marrow hones, trying to 
propitiate thejr masters, are not in the attitude 
for vigorous action. 

During all that night, I heard not one word for 
labor; not a word for man against capital ; not 
one live word for the oppressed of any color or 
condition. The assemblage was held to conciliate 
power, capital, and aristacyacy, Jt was hased upon 
an acknowledged rear; its avowed purpose was 
compromise. The proud spirit of Democracy was 
bowed into the attitude of begging, and its ag- 
gressive reforming spirit sunk to the tone of its 
degradation. 

My own opinion is, that the movement thus 
made will only induce more decided resistance to 
Slavery within the Democratic party North, and 
that the discussion which it must awaken will 
tend to the final establishment of the ao 
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TWO WEEKS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Haiivax, Fed. 23, A) P.M, 
The steamship America arrived a few minutes 
since, from Liverpool. She sailed thence on the 
9ih instant. 





ENGLAND. 

Since the sailing of the last steamer, Parliament 
has met, the Queen’s specch has been delivered, 
and in some degree the main features of the pro- 
posed policy of ministerg have heen developed. 

Both Houses of Parliament were opened by 
proxy on the 31st ult, when the speech from the 
throne was delivered by the Lord Chancellor. 

We subjoin a summary of the document: 

After lamenting the death of the late Queen 
Dowager, and stating in the usual terms that they 
are at pevee with al} foreign Powers, it says, on 
the subject of the Turco-Russian question, diifer- 
ences of a serious character arose between Aus- 
tria and Russia on the one hand, and the Sublime 
Porte on the other, in regard to the treatment of 
the considerable number of persons who, after 
the termination of the civil war in Hungary, had 
taken refuge in the Turkish territory. Explana- 
tions which took place between the Turkish and 
Imperial Porte have fortunately removed any dan- 
gers to the peace of Earope which have arisen 
out of the differences. Ter Majesty, having heen 
appealed to on this occasion by the Sultan, united 
her efforts to these of the Goyernment of France, 
to which similar appeal had been made, in order 
to assist, by the employment of her good offices, 
in effecting an amicable settlement of those diffi- 
culties in a manner consistent with the dignity 
gud independencce of the Porte. 

The royal speech then goes on to state that the 
Governments of America and Sweden had evinced 
their desire to codperate with Great Britain on 
the subject of the repeal of the navigation laws; 
sud, after alluding to some local topics, it then 
gives a death-blow to the advocates of monopoly 
of the article of food, as follows: 

“Wer Majesty has great satisfaction in con- 
gratulating you on the improved condition of 
commerce and manufactures. It is with regret 
her Majesty has observed the complaints which 
in many parts of the Kingdom, have proceeded 
from the owners and ogcupiers of land. Her Ma- 
jesty generally laments that any portion of her 
subjects should be suffering distress; but it is a 
source of sincere gratification to her Majesty to 
witness the increased enjoyment of the comforts 
gad necessaries of life which cheapness and plenty 
have bestowed upon a great body of her people 
and country.” 

The chief measures 
throne are in reference 





mended from the 
Ireland, and relate to 
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the improvement of the party provision act, and 
the laws regulating the relation between landlord 
and tenant. 

“Tn conclusion, her Majesty hopes and believes 
that by combining liberty with order, by preserv- 
ing what is valuable and amending what is defec- 
tive, the Legislature will sustain the public insti- 
tutions as the abode and the shelter of a free and 
happy people.” 

As anticipated, from the movement recently 
going on for the revival of the protective duties 
on corn, an amendment to the address from the 
Houses of Parliament was moved fa the Commons 
by Sir John Folope, and in the Lords by Lord 
Standbrooke. The amendment was to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“ We regret, however, to be compelled humbly 
to represent to your Majesty, that in many parts 
of the United Kingdom, and especially in lrelank, 
the various classes of your Majesty’s subjects 
connected with the cultivation of the soil are la- 
boring under severe distress, mainly applicable, 
in our opinion, to recent legislative enactments, 
aggravated by the pressure of local taxation.” 

This amendment was lost in both Houses by 
an overwhelming majority. — 

The new navigation law is working well ; the 
ports are well filled, and ship building was never 
more brisk than at present. It is announced that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be about 
two and a half millions plus this year. The min- 
isters have not yet avowed the line of policy they 
mean to pursue in regard to the North American 
Colonies; but it is pretty well understood that, 
should those Colonies desire either to become in- 
dependent States, or to annex themselves to the 
United States of America, nO opposition will 
be offered by Great Britain to their so doing. 
This feeling is grounded upon the fact that these 
Colonies were self-supporting ones. One of the 
most astounding projects of the age, throwing the 
American prospectus for a sub-marine telegraph 
from New York to the Isle of Wight into the 
shade, has just been announced in London—the 
formation of a railway from Calais to Mooltan, in 
the midst of India—distance, thirty-eight hun- 
dred miles ; cost, £26,000,000. The efforts of the 
friends of currency reform are beginning tv ve 
felt, and it is expected that before long a change 
in the value of the precious metals will he ef- 
fected. 

Intelligence from Ireland is still more heart- 
rending. Cultivation seems stagnant, and traders 
are more depressed than in the first of her suffer- 
ings. The tide of emigration to the United 
States has again set, but, unfortunately for the 
people, this means is not left now to escape from 
local tyranny and destitution, 


FRANCE, 

Serious Disrurvances tn Paris.—On and since 
Monday, Paris has becnin a state of siege, in con- 
sequence of a series of disturbances created by 
the mob of Rue St. Martin and St. Antoine. 

Beyond the fact of this riot, the French news 
is not generally of much importance. 

Paris, Phursday aight. 

The city is quiet. ‘The police are stationed at 
such of the trees of liberty as are standing, and 
do not allow loiterers to congregate there. 

No fears of further disturbances ; and great re- 
liance is placed on the energy of the Government. 

Government stock is much higher. Francs 
opened at 96f. 15¢—closed at 96f, 

Havre Corroyn Marxer—On Thursday, the 
siles reached 700 bales, and prices unchanged. 

TURKEY. 

The escape of Madame Kossuth, and the fact 
of her having joined har exiled husband, are con- 
firmed, The extradition is nearly settled. 

SWITZERLAND, 

Austria has madea demand for the extradition 
of some Poles, who have taken refuge from the 
severities following the Hungarian troubles with- 
in the cantonments of Switzarland. The Swiss 
Government has refased to surrender the refu- 
gees, except in cases where it i3 clearly proved 
that the refugees have intrigued in politics, and 
otherwise miscondugted themselves. Jn this posi- 
tion the cantonments are sustained by the French 
Government. England will alsa, it is suppased, 
sustain the Swiss in their position, 


CONGRESS. — 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—PIRST SESSTON. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, Fesrvary, 20, 1850, 

A bill was reported hy My. Bradbury, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, authorizing the 
Seerctary ofthe Treasury to compromise with one 
of the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, against 
whom a judgment had been recovered ; which was 
passed, after a short debate. 

Mr. Foote moved that the ladies be admitted 


as usual to the floor of the Senate Chamber, and 
em around) as he mot see his friend 


ierce present, he trasted there would he no op: 
position. 

The doors were accordingly thrown open, and 
the lobbies were soon filled with an “array of 
love and beauty,” that was not by any means dis- 
regarded by grave Senators. 

Mr. Clemens addressed the Senate upon Mr. 
Clay’s resolutions, in connection with the motion 
from the Senator of Missouri, {|Mr. Benton.| 
He said Mr. Clay’s resolutions would never ef- 
fect 2 compromise—but they had deeply wronged 
the Mouth. He had lived to see the prophecy 
fulfilled, that “the lion aud the lamb should lie 
down tozether.” He had never supposed that 
Thomas H. Benton and Henry Clay—the great 
“Expunger”’ and the great “ Embodiment?— 
would ever be found acting in concert upon these 
important questions. 

After such a union as this, we might he pre- 
pared for anything. ‘The Senator from Kentucky 
had abandoned the South long since—he had 
withdrawn his powerful iniiuence from her agri- 
cultural interests, and had extended it in protec- 
tion of Northern Manufactures. His compro- 
mise grants to the North everything they ask, 
and gives to the South nothing but what is al- 
ready her own. 

The most prominent question now to be settled 
is, whether California has power to form a Con- 
stitution. Ele contended she had not the power. 
He admitted their power to exclude Slavery, but 
there had been no Terrritorial Government in 
Galifornia, as there had cen in all the States 
previously admitted—neither had there been a 
census taken of its inhabitants. It had always 
been held that a census should not only be takea 
under the dipectjon of Congress, but that Con- 
gress should authorize the Convention held for 
the organization of a State Government—and 
farther, if the old States were required to have a 
population of 75,000 inhabitants, Congress could 
not admit new States with a population of only 
50,000—and before California could be admitted, 


“she must show that she has within her boundaries 


the number cf inhabitants required by the old 
States, to entitle ber to a Representatiye. The 
people who had taken upon themselves to form a 
Government there were not residents, and had no 
intention of settling permanently there. 

Mexicans, Indians, and alventurers from all 
parts of the world, had crowded in there in search 
of gold, and while marwry: temporary residence 
only, they had assumed the power of establishing 
a permanent State Government. 

The admission of California would be an Anti- 
Slavery triumph, not achieved by direct enact- 
ment here, but by the agitation for the past two 
years ia the halls of Congress, and by the Northern 
press, in their pulpits and Conventions. All this ex- 
citement had prevented slape-oiners from emigrating 

here. 
” By admitting Califernia, the principle that a 
“party shall not take advantage of his owa 
wrong” would be violated. Tle preferred the 
Wilmot Proviso should be passed, rather than 
have the same purpose «fected in this clandestine 
manner. 

He had rather die by the hand of the robber 
on the highway, than by the assissin who strikes 
in the dark. 

The Senator from Kentucky was wrong in 
supposing that a compromise was necessary. 
The Constitution was 8 compromise, and the 
South was willing to abide by it. They bad al- 
ready made a compromise, in which they gave 
up one-half their own rights, and there was still 
another call of compromise—and this demand 
would still continye, until the South had yielded 
everything. , 

There was a remedy for all this, although per- 
haps a severe one. The South were not like 
Lazarus at the rich man’s door, but th-y had 
rights, and they would maintain them. The 
honorable Senators from Michigan and Ken- 
tucky had pictured the horrors of war that would 
follow disunion. There was no need of this— 
they could separate peaceably. “Let there be no 
war between thee an! me, and between thy 
herdsmen and my herdsmen.” 

THE NICHOLSON LETTER, : 

Mr. Cass said the Senator had alluded to his 
speech on the Wilmot Proviso, and had declared 
that he dealt only in “general principles.” He 
would say, in reply to the honorable Senator, 
that in that speech he had two objects in view. 
One was to show that the Wilmot Proviso was un- 
constitutional; and the other, if it was constitu- 
tional, it was inexpedient. He replied to the 
charge of the Senator from. Mississippi, {Mr. 
Pavis,| of ingonsistency—ond if any one had mis- 
taken the terms of the Nicholson letter, it was 
not his fault. 

He spoke at considerable length, and upon the 
present state of the Union. He said he was tired 
and heartily sick of the cries of “ disunion,” and 
the “ wrongs of the South,” and “the wrongs of 





the North.” [t was impossible for the Union to 
be dissolved without war—and a war fierce and 





unnatural. He referred to his present position. 
This was the last time he should ever appear again in 
the Halls of Congress—he had beenabused on all sides, 
and had been broken down for declaring his opinions. 

Mr. Clay, after replying in a complimentary 
manner to the sentiments expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, turned to Mr. Clemens, and 
good humoredly remarked that the Senator had 
compared him and the honorable Senator from 
Missouri to the lion and the lamb—he was fear- 
fal he should not make a very quiet limb, and he 
certainly had no ambition to be a lion—[laughter 
on the floor and in the galleriee]—and be would 
inquire of the Senator, which of the quadrupeds 
he intended to compare him with? 

Mr. Clemens. To the lion. 

Mr. Clay suggested to the honorable Senator, 
Lord Bacon’s maxim, to learn the fucts before he 
ventured upon an assertion. He asked what evi- 
dence the honorab'e Senator had of any “scheme” 
between himself and the Honorable Senater from 
Missouri? Had hea right to speak of the ciy- 
cumstance that the honorable Senator had come 
around to his seat and held a private conversation 
with him, and from that infer that a combination 
had been formed between them ? 

He protesied against members drawing any in- 
ferences or suspicions from the fact that other 
members were seen conferring together, either 
upon public or private matters. Iu reference to 
California, he said the only question now for 
Congress to determine is whether their Constitu- 
tion is republican or not. 

He had heard with great surprise an honorable 
Senator declare that the South would, in case the 
North pursued a certain course, adopt such and 
such measures, “regardless of consequences.” 
How could any man, with respect. to himself, to 
his race, his religion, and his God, take any step 
“regardless of consequences.” 

Mr. Clemens sail the honorable Senator had 
arraigned him for commenting upon his actions. 
Ife believed it the right of every American citi- 
zen to comment upon every public act of every 
public man. 

Mr. Clay, (interposing) Certainly ; but not on 
their private intercourse. 

Mr. Clemens reverted to the “ Nicholson Let- 
tcr’” ‘bho explanation given by the honorable 
Senator, to his letter was different from that given 
it by his friends in Alabama. Mr. Yaneey and 
others had been read out of the Democratic party 
for construing it as the Senator docs himself. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi remarked that he had 
put the same construction upon the letter as the 
honorable Senator had just given it. 

Mr. Foote spoke nearly an hour in reply to 
portions of Mr. Clay’s remarks in reference to 
the combination which Mr. Foote suspected was 
being formed between Mr. Ben‘on and Mr. Clay. 
While he felt no desire to play the Paul Pry, or 
to disclose the secrets of others, yet he should at 
all times and in all places not only declare his 
sentiments frankly and fully if the public good 
required it, but when ingidents occurred before 
his eyes, which he felt were full of meaning and 
importance, he should openly declare and com- 
ment upon them. 

Tle reviewed the course Mr. Clay had pursued 
in years past upon the Slavery question. He 
read from a speech delivered by Mr. Clay in 
1839, warning the North of the danger of pres- 
sing their abolition policy upon the South, and 
also his letter on the Texas question—ex pressed 
the deepest mortification and indignation that the 
entire South felt at the stand Mr. Clay had ta- 
ken in favor of “their onemies.” Tle repeatedly 
declared that Mr, Clay’s emancipation letter and 
his recent resolutions and done more to hasten 
the ruin of the South, and to encourage and 
strengthen the Northern incendiaries, than all 
the legislation and all other influences put togeth- 
er for the past ten years. 

Mr. Clay replied briefiy—saying that he had 
no objection to his public acts being criticised, 
and his public life reviewed, but he did nat wish 
suspicions to be cast upon him, uor his private in- 
terconrse invaded. Tie said he did believe he 
was the best abused man in the country. 

Mr. Cass, (manifesting a good-humored sympa- 
thy.) With one exception. 

Mr. Clay proceeded to say that he had been 
bitterly denounced hy the abolitionists, who, fear- 
ing he would not have the benefit of their ecasti- 
gations, would actually send their papers contain- 
ing their articles to him—{ Mr. Cass, interposing. 
“T have a bushel of them, and I can furnish the 
honorable Senator when he bas a demand for 
them” |—and the South too denounced him as an 
Ahbolitionist. He had heard something said about 
“enemies” Haemies! he knew no enemies! 
We were all brothers, and let us all be united as 
one great family in preserving union and harmony 


Turerspay, Feeruary 21, 1850, 


After the usual morning beasiness, Mr. Miller 
took the floor on the motion to commit the Con- 
stitution of California, with instructions, &c., and 
addressed the Senate till he gave way, with- 
out concluding, to a motion to adjourn. The 
Senate then adjourned over until Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wepnespay, Fevrvary 20, 1850. 

An unimportant debate arose upon a report 
from the Committee on Commerce, in relation to 
a regulation of the Mint of the United States. 

After the morning hour, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
ofthe Union. Mr. Ray of Missouri got the floor; 
and after making some remarks in relation to the 
Presidential contest of 1848, and to the present 
system of collecting the revenue, he proceeded 
more particularly to the consideration of the sub- 
ject before the House—California and its Consti- 
tution. 

He could not but observe, in the recent contests 
in the House, the feeling that was displayed be- 
tween the two sections of the country—the North 
arrayed against the South, and the South against 
the North. His principal ground of complaint 
was the refasal of the North to deliver up fugi- 
tives. Many of the States had actually made it 
felony for any person to arrest or aid in arrest- 
ing fugitive slaves. He read from a statute of 
Pennsylvania, which provided that “any person 
who should arrest, or aid, or assist in arresting 
and sending out of the State any negro or colored 
person living within the boundaries of this State,” 
&c., should be deemed guilty of felony. [He had 
commented with considerable severity upon such 
legislation, when a member from Pennsylvania 
arose, and stated that “ that law had been passed at 
the special request of the State of Maryland—their 
Legislature having, through a committee, waited 
upon the Legislature of Pennsylvania, asking the 
enactment of such a law.—Laughter. | 

But he should vote for the admission of California ; 
and in this declaration he presumed he should 
surprise many of his Southern friends, but. he 
would say to them, Non-intervention had always 
heen the Southern Democratic policy, and he should 
not give his vote or influence for the entire aub- 
version of that priuciple. 

[He read extracts fyom Mr. Calhoun’s former 
gpeechés, and also from resolutions of Southern 
Legisiatures, as evidence of their uniform adhe- 
rence to the non-intervention principle | 

California would certainly come into the Union 
asa free State, and no power could keep it ont. 
Pablic opinion and public custom required its 
admission. The Convention that framed the 
Constitution of California was composed of forty- 
eight members, of which twelve were natives, 
twenty Northern men and sixteen Southern men. 
Every member fiom the Southern States voted in favor 
of the article excluding Slavery from the State. 

Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania followed in a 
epeech which will be reported in our next. 

Mr. Buel of Michigan addressed the Ffouge 
for an hour upon the recognition af Hungary. 

Tuoursnay, Feervary 21, 1850. 

A bill was reported from the Committee upon 
Public Expenditures, granting 160 acres of the 
public domain to heads of families and widows of 
permanent occupants of territory. After consid- 
erable debate, it was ruled out of order. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and 

Mr. Bissell of I!linois addressed the Tlouse 
upon the Slavery Question, in a speech that will 
be given in fall hereafter. 

Mr. Winthrop next obtained the floor, and after 
waiting some minutes until order was restored, he 
proceeded to address the House, and c¢cupied the 
most of the hour in personal explanations and in 
replying to charges made against him by the Ab- 
olitionists in general, and Mr. Root in particu. 
lar. He said he had remained silent thas far, 
daring the scssion, for various reasons. Tle had 
waited unti! the storm that had raged and howled 
so fearfully had somewhat subsided, and had 
waited patiently until the cool and calculating 
voice of the North might be heard. It had seemed 
to be the settled purpose of certain gentlemen of 
that Tlouse to drag him into debate, whether he 
would or no. He had scarcely arrived at this 
Capitol, when he found he was assailed by the 
Democratic journals as an Abolitionist; and on 
his right, the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Root] 
had charged him with being an enemy in dis- 
guise, while the member on his left, from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Johnson,] had charged him with having 
packed the Committees when Speaker. But these 
charges would naturally be expected from the 
position he occupied; but no charges and no 
taunts could drive him from it. Efe abhorred ul- 
traism—he was no agitator. With regard to Mr. 
Roots resolution, (introduced and laid on the 
table this session.) he regarded it a3 mischievous 
in its conseqnences, and equally mischievous in 
its designs. {t was offered at a wrong hour, and 
at an improper time ; and, he would speak plain- 
ly, the North ought not to have been called upon 
to show their hands at that time, For the sake 
of ploying Captain, and being ahead of the music, 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio wonld endan- 





ger the Union, and destroy the very interests he 





pretends to protect. He did not vote upon that reso- 
lution, because it would have been so convenient for the 
purposes of the honorable gentleman from Ohio to 
have had his name on record against the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. The honorable gentleman would have found 
it a good defence in the little trouble he had fallen 
into in his own district for voting against him for 
Speaker ; and he would use the language of the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, spoken in refer- 
ence to the Presidential election, “he thought it 
& game at best, and he neither wanted to cheat 
nor be cheated, and therefore he did not vote at 
all.” If “the Wils:ot Proviso was killed in the 
house of its friends,” its death would lie at the 
door of the honorable gentleman from Ohio. 
There was a little squad-in that House that pre- 
tended to be the special advocates of those great 
principles. He denounced in bitter terms the 
entire press of the Abolition party. He intended, 
at some future time, to speak more particularly 
upon the subject before the House, but he would 
then take occasion to say, 

ist. That he was in favor of the admission of 
California. 

2d. That Slavery could not exist in the Terri- 
tories without positive enactment, and he should 
oppose its extension. 

34. He thought the only compromise that could 
be effected was that recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and he should use his influence to sustain it. 


| 


CONGRESS, 


Monday was petition day in the House, and 
the only thing of interest was the presentation of 
a petition by Mr. Giddings, for the dissolution 
of the Union. It was rejected, only eight voting 
to receive it, 

Tuesday, the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
ard Mr. Millson of Virginia concluded his 
remarks on the Slavery Question. The Com- 
wisttee then rose, and the House adjourned at two 
Ve'ock, to attend the funeral of Gen. MeNeil. 

The Senate went into Executive session Tues- 
diy, and then adjourned at two o’clock, for the 
raason stated above. 

Monday’s proceedings we attend to in another 
place. 


.—— 


NUMBER OF SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES, 





The number of slaves in the United States is 
much exaggerated in Congress. One member 
said, the other day, that it was four millions. 
General Cass, in the Senate, remarked that be- 
tween three and four millions were held in bondage 
in this country. 


The slave population in 1840 amounted to 
2,487,355. Its ratio of increase from 1830 to 1840 
was 24 per cent. Allowing the same ratio for the 
ten years ending in 1850, and the slaves at the 
end of three years will number 3,0084 320. 

For reasons which we have not time now to 
state, we think the estimated ratio is rather high, 
so that it is probable the next census will show a 
slave population of not quite three millions. 


From the Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


THE NICARAGUA QUESTION SETTLED. 


Wasuinaton, February 22. 

It is perfectly certain that a treaty has been 
made here between Sir Henry L. Bulwer and the 
Government of the United States, respecting the 
Nicaragua question. ; 

A friend, on whom reliance can be placed, has 
scen the document, with all the official sianatures 
attached. 

It provides for the restoration of Tigre island 
to its former owners. 

It fails to recognise the proceedings of both Mr. 
Squier and Mr. Chatfield. 

It also provides that neither England nor the 
United States shall exercise sovereignty or jaris- 
diction within the Central American States. 

It agvees that Greytown (late San Juan Nica- 
ragua) shall be a neutral or free port, as well as 
another port on the Pacific, at the western termi- 
nus of the route. 

It also provides that the canal shall be neutral 
and open for the investment and transit trade ef 
all nations, under suitable regulations. It is sak 
the treaty went out to England in the Europa. 








Pirrsnurcu Saturpay Vistrer.—Mr. Riddle, 
the associate formerly of Mrs. Swisshelm in the 
management of this paper, has withdrawn his 
name, and William Swisshelm takes his place. 
The paper has made itself widely felt; and this 
year, having secured Mrs. Southworth, Dr. Elder, 
W. If. Barleigh, ani D. W. Bartlett, as con- 


tributors, it will be more interesting and useful 
than ever. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Livervoon, February 9, 1859. 

Intelligence from the manufacturing districts 
is still flattering, and late accounts from India 
warrant the anticipation of increased orders from 
that quarter. 

The money market is rather depressed. The 
bullion in the bank has slightly decreased. The 
rate of discount is from 2 to 214 per cent. Con- 
sols closed at 9515 a 955g for money. 

American securities are in fair request at 
steady prices. Buenos Ayres stocks have advan- 
ced 5 per cent. 

Corron Marxrt.—During the previous fort- 
night, cotton had fluctuated, and, after various 
alterations in price, the market settled down to 
the quotations per Europa, viz: Orleans 71, 
Mobile 7, fair Upland 7, Sales of the two weeks 
reached 99.500 bales, of which 26,000 American 
were taken on speculation. 

The cotton market is depressed. Flour is not 
inuch inquired for, and prices have fallen from 1s. 
to ls Gd. per bbl. on good brands. t 

fadian corn has receded sixpence per quarter 
on yellow, with the tendency still dowaward. 
The frost has disappeared, and continental ports 
are now shipping. 

American Provisions —The market has im- 
proved, 

Bacon, good new western, has advanced one or 
two shillings per cwt. 

Lard has again declined. 

Pork is in demand, but at unchanged prices. 
Cheese, for low qualities, is much inquired for ; 
but no advance has yet been made. 

Tallow is sixpence per ewt. lower. 

Freights are steady, but the demand is light. 

een Se 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Batrimore, February 25, 1850. 

The steamer’s news had rather a depressing 
effect, and sales are 150 barrels Howard Street 
flour at $4 6037, and 500 barrels at $4621g. No 
sales of City Mills. Sales of some very pretty 
white wheat at $120. Sales of white corn at 48 
a 50 cents, and yellow at 504251 cents. Oats, 33 
cents, and scarce. 

Buf Cattle—The offerings at the scales reached 
only 670 head, of which 550 were sold to city 
butchers ; balance left over. The stock very fair, 
and prices ranged from $2 60 to $3.75 0n the hoof, 
equal to $550 a $725 net, and averaging $3.25 
gross. Ifogs are selling at $5 50. 


—— >. 


A GIGANTIC BUSINESS. 


Thre is in Boston a Tailoring Establishment that em- 
ploys three thousand operatives in making Garments, has 
branches in every section of the country, and whose sales 
amount to more than half a million ann:ally. Two expresses 
are constantly employed in carrying goods to the retail eus- 
tomers. OAK HALL, Boston, is the name ef this large 
and flonrishing Clothing House. It has risen to its presen 
position by furnishing goods at « small profit. 











DR. SHAW ON CONSUMPTION, 
HERE is perhaps no disease, with which our conntry is 
affected, which sweeps off annualiy 20 many victims, as 
that tell destroyer of the human race, 


CONSUMPTION. 


What & vast amount of suffering might be saved the human 
family, if they would but avail themseives in season of the 
remedies which nature has prov ded for her children, and 
which science has rednced to such a form as to be within the 
reach of all. Far be it from ua to tamper with those who are 
suff-ring with this painful divease. in off-ring yon a Teme 

dy, we do not ask you to rely upon the representation of 
those who might be actnatel by selfish and pecuniary mo- 
tives, but we give you the deliberate testimony of some of 
the most respectable phyvicians, that 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


has establishe-l for itself a reputation that cannot be assail- 
ed. Dr, William A Shaw, of Washinzton, North Carolina, 
writes, under date of May 1, 1846, as follows: 


“T have heard of many cases of decided benefi- 
cial effects from its use, especially in asthma and chronie 
cough of spasmodic character. { have used 


THE WILD CHERRY 


& great dealin practice, and with marked results in 
those caces of great nervous mobility and irritability to 
which phthisical patients are subjest. I have no doubt it is 
the best form in which tbe effects of Prussie Acid may be 
had as a sedative on the cons‘itution, withort danger to the 
Lae ye Every one knews the reputetion oF | me oe 
and Balsam constituents in protracted congue. . - 
amen of thece principles in any A'S BALSAM oF 
7 }, y ous 2 * 
y7 Ae pemege jaatly distrust ful of Patent Medicines 

in general; bat candor must discriminate between outra- 
geous nostrums and humbugs, and those medicines which 
have proven salutary, and in many well-attested cases cura- 
tive.” 

None gennine unless signed J. BUTTS on the wrapper. 

Price one dollar per bottle, or six bottles for five dollars. 

For sale by K. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. Feb. 28 














ats Over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
cant e could not do better than embody the 
aca portion of it, with some amendments, in 

rm of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 


who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated, 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN Q. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasurinerton, D.C. 





HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, ana 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institut'ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refage of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
ia enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still farther 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the teri 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department onght to be separated 
from ts Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters veing elective by the People, and the 
power of removal fur just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage op all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage an letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited qnantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, aad be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessiy use the 
rights, while we re*pect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
eonceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CoRRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirsrary De- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. Wuirtrer will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dre. Witriam Ecper and Henry B. STANTON, autbor of 
Mo"ern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Historical, or Critical 
Eesiys. 

Mrs. SovrawortH, Martua Russett, and Mary Ir- 
VING, Will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
liet of Portican Contrigvutors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussicns, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all importart reform 
Movements and current events. 

Terms —two dollars per annum, always payable in ud- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

Wasnarnoton, D.C, November 22, 1849. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 





MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
mouth, in quarto form, & pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments, 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. [n addition to agreeabie Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the ‘important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
yonng people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursa<ry, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu'cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
fall share of our attention, the little ones shail not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular coutributors to our co’unins, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, ve are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D. E. N. Sonthworth. Jn short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Visiter,” a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us tv renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “ Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The first number will be issued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person ferwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shail be entitled to one copy 
gratis 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

TO INVENTORS. 

Kye subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 

obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 

tries an twill prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. : 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acqnaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trast they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons resiting at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odeis can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 

Rongh sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 











st be post paid. 
Sae aE street,opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 
June 7. E. S. RENWICK. 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Vader the care of Dr. C. Baez, 


Cy TINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 
Many imp:ovements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 
sneceas daring six years of experience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still con‘inue to merit. the patronage of those who may place 
themselv: care. 

The tocation | ate te and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 


bets he ous cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
? 


bandages, neceasary to undergo the treatment. 
T "six dollars oa week, payable weekly. 











Feb. 2i—4m 
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CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 
SPEECH OF MR. JOSEPH M. ROOT, OF O10, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Frinay, Fesrvary 15, 1850, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the Resolution referring the President’s Message 
to the appropriate Standing Committees. 


Mr. Roor addressed the Committee as follows : 

Mr. Chairman: In the remarks which I shall 
submit to the committee I do not intend to wander 
far from that portion of the President’s a 
message which relates to the Territories recently 
acquired from Mexico. I shall first notice his 
recommendation respecting California ; and I beg 
leave here to say, that perhaps under other cir- 
cumstances I should feel disposed to criticise some 
of the proceedings which led to the formation of 
a constitution for California and her application to 
be admitted into the Union as a State. I might 
think that a better boundary might be prescribed 
for her on the east. Yet as things now stand [ 
am perfectly willing, ready, and desirous to have 
her recognised as a State with her boundaries as 
they are. I go further, and say that 1 wish her 
eastern boundary were the Nueces instead of the 
one she has prescribed for herself. Sir, with all 
that territory, California would not be much larger 
than Texas—certainly not larger than Texas 
would be if she could get all she claims; and 
it would enable us, if she were admitted a State 
of that size, to make some of those fair compromi- 
ses of which we have heard so much of late. We 
could then carve out of California a free State to 
go along with any slave State that might be 
carved out of Texas. But that is out of the ques- 
tion now; and I only repeat what I have said 
before, that in the present state of things | am 
glad that California has so much territory within 
her boundary, and I shall go for recognising her 
as a State, admitting her into the Union, and rat- 
ifying all that she has done in the premises, not- 
withstanding any irregularities that may have at- 
tended those transactions, 

So far I am ready, Mr. Chairman, to second the 
President’s recommendation. But he has gone 
further, and has given us advice with respect to 
the residue of the territory acquired from Mexico. 
He does not tell us what he desires us to do, but 
tells us he desires us to do nothing ; that weshould 
Jet New Mexico and the rest of that territory 
alone—have nothing to do with it. Again, with 
respect to the boundary of Texas, he desires us 
to let that alone, too. He warns the legislative 
authority not to interfere with that matter. 

Here, sir, I cannot follow his advice; here I 
must be permitted to question the wisdom of his 
recommendations. lam for doing something. 1! 
believe that Congress has a duty to do, and I am 
for having it done dy Congress. And I would like 
to have that done which I believe best, not only 
for that territory, but best for the whole country ; 
and I believe that, so far as the question of action 
or non-action is concerned, a large majority, both 
in this House and in the other branch of Con- 
gress, are in favor of it. Certain [ am that the let 
alone policy—the “masterly inactivity” policy 
cannot find many friends among the people. To 
be sure, there may be very wide differences of 
opinion among gentlemen. Some may desire that 
one thing, some another, and some that still an- 
other thing should be done; butI believe that: 
there is a majority of this House who are in favor 
of having something done. Most gentlemen seem 
to think that action, and prompt action, is required 
at our hands; and | may be permitted, I trust, to 
express my surprise at the wonderful change that 
has been going on in the mind, not only of the 
President, but of a good many of his Northern 
friends, since the close of the last session of Con-- 
gresg. § need not tell you how urgent the friends 
of the President were then to have some sort of a. 
government provided for California. 
my own knowledge, say that the President was 
urgent. I never heard him say a word on the: 
subject; but it was said he was; anda paper in. 
this city, professing to be advised of his opinions,, 
and to speak for him, said he was very anxious 
indeed that Congress should provide some gov- 
ernment for California. Why, his conversations 
were published in many newspapers—whether: 
correctly or not I don’t know ; but it was asserted, 
and so far as I know not contradicted, that he 
urged personally upon members of Congress, ‘For: 
God’s sike to provide some government for Cal- 

ifornia, beside the government of the bowie-knife ;” 
and the only dispute about what his views and 
wishes were, was as to the kind of government: 
which he desired. Some gentlemen insisted that: 
he favored the proposition which originated in 


matic appropriation bill—known as the Walker 


amendment ; others said he was perfectly indiffer-. | 


ent as to what kind of government it was, so that 
some government was provided. Well, Congress 
did not provide any government. You know why,. 


I do not, of 


and with but little prospect of a very rapid in- 

crease, for it is in the hyperborean region. At 

this season of the year, traveling is done there on 

snow shoes. It is a good lumber country, a fine 

country in many respects, and it will be peopled 

when our Northern people have nowhere else to 

go, and some may prefer perhaps to go there when 

they could go elsewhere. But there was a great 

necessity, it was said, for a Territorial Govern- 
ment there! and my colleague [Mr. Schenck] 

really incurred a good deal of censure at the time, 
because he insisted that we should be careful 
what kind of a Government we provided for those 
people, and that time should be allowed to exam- 
ine and perfect the bill. The case was so urgent, 
it was said, that the bill must be passed at once. 

I am unwilling to leave the people of New 
Mexico, Deseret, &c., without law, or without offi- 
cers duly authorized to administer the law. [am 
unwilling to allow executive discretion as wide 
scope there as it has had in California; and | am 
still more unwilling to allow the military Govern- 
ment that seems to be the only one that the 
United States has provided for those people, to 
continue longer. Such things were bad enough 
in time of war—they are intolerable in time of 
peace. 

Indeed, sir, so obviously proper is it that Con- 
gress should provide a ‘Territorial Government 
for those people, that some of the wisest of the 
friends of the Administration in Congress have, 
in the face of the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive, expressed a determination to bring in a bill, 
or bills, for that purpose; and | only regret that 
they do not propose to have their bills contain a 
prohibition of slavery in all the territory; but the 
bills might be amended by inserting such a prohi- 
bition, if there were even in this Elouse a majori- 
ty in favor of it. Iam for doing that. I believe 
it to be not only the right but the duty of Con- 
gress to insert such a prohibition. 1 believe we 


the people of the United States desire that it 
should be done; that it would be better for the 
the United States, better for the people of the 
Territory, better in every respect that it should 
be done. I will not enter into an argument here, 


the country as it existed when we acquired it. 
Suppose, sir—and I will not dispute the fact— 
that the law in and of itself prohibits slavery ; we 
know that a large and respectable portion of the 
people and of the people’s representatives insist 
that it does not exelude slavery. They claim 
that the people of the slaveholding States have 
the right to go there with their slaves, and hold 
them as they could at home in their own States. 
While men of wisdom, patriotism, and determin- 
ation, hold that this is the fact, that this is the 
clear law of that land, that this is their undoubted 
right, and whilst they declare that they will ex- 
ercise that right, are we to be told that it is un- 
necessary and inexpedient to settle this vexed 
question? Ilowever clear my own opinion may 
be, since a respectable portion of my fellow- 
citizens entertain a different opinion, I will go for 
settling the dispute, for quieting the controversy, 
for putting this bone of contention out of the way 
forever. 

Well, sir, what are the objections to the enact- 
ment of this prohibition against slavery in those 
Territories now free? Why should it not be 
done? If a majority of the people desire it, if a 


| majority of their Representatives and Senators 
| will vote for it, why should it not be done? let me 


ask. ‘Oh, because it is a disturbing question— 
because it will disturb the harmony of the coun- 


| try!” I strongly suspect that this argument is 
| based rather upon the fear that it will disturb the 
4 harmony of party—that it is a good deal more on 
) account of its disturbing the harmony of party 


than the harmony of the country. Again: it is 


| said that it would be “aggréssion” upon the 


slaveholding States; and we are warned, solemn- 
ly warned, and exherted—gentlemen say they do 


| not intend to menace us—but to warn us to cease 
| our aggressions—the South will never submit to 


them! Are not gentlemen mistaken as to the 
fact of there ever having been any aggressions 
upon them? Why, who has been gaining most 
relatively since the Constitution was adopted? 
What kind of results have followed these long- 
continued aggressions on the South by the North? 


| What was the state of things at the adoption of 
| the Constitution? There were thirteen States. 


To be sure, slavery in some form still existed in a 


| majority of them; yet there were not to exceed 
| five that did not at that time contemplate an 
{| almost immediate abolition of slavery within their 
‘| respective borders. 
| exceed three whose delegates in the convention 
‘| did not express the hope that the day was not far 
| distant when it would cease to exist entirely. 


And, sir, there were not to 


I 
do not say that they were unanimous in this ex- 
pression. There were men from Virginia and 


| fi v i d the wish 
the Senate, and was stuck on the civil and diplo-. | ee nee Soe ae ‘hed i 


and the hope that slavery should be abolished in 
those States. 





Mr. Ashe interposed, and wished Mr. Root. to 


‘| mention the name of any man from North Caroli- 


Mr. Chairman, as wellas I do—any member of | 


the last Congress, who was present at the close of | 


the last session, must have understood perfectly: 
well why a government was not provided for Cal- 
ifornia. It was not the fault of the House. The 


torial government for California ; they sent it to 
tbe Senate in time for that body to have acted 
upon it, if they had been disposed to do so; but. 
that august body did nothing with it; they laid 
it away, and it was never heard of again. The 
next we heard from them on the subject was a 
money bill—the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill—with the Walker amendment attached 
toit. I think it was pretty generally believed at: 
ithe time by the friends of the present Administra-- 
tion, and perhaps by others, that that amendment. 
was to become alaw. I cannot speak authorita- 
tively, but I know we had a very decided expres- 
sion of opinion from gentlemen, then and now 
members of this louse, that it would pass. 
men who were to pass it were, it was said, all 
counted and booked ; and if the screws only stuck, 
we were told it would go through. We had some 
exceedingly tight screws, and then again a good 
many loose ones. 


good deal of trouble and vexation of spirit. All 


who were here at the last session must remember | 


that last memorable night—Saturday night and 
Sunday morning. We remember what efforts 
were made to pass that Walker amendment, and 
we remember how it was defeated. It never was 
relinquished until it became a “ fixed fact,” that, 
if insisted upon to the bitter end, the whole civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill must be lost. 
Ay, I know the fact now, and I knew it then, that 
there were asuflicient number of men bound to that 
purpose ; and they would have carried it out if 
God had spared their lives and strength. Yes, 
sir—I was one of them. Never, never should the 
Walker amendment go through the House, if we 
hy any legitimate proceedings could prevent it- 
We aretold that Southern gentlemen have that 
example in view. 

A voice. Yes, and we intend to profit by it. 

Use it sparingly, gentlemen. We had only 
thirty-six hours to fight against. I believe if we 
had had thirty-seven some of our men would have 
given out, and they were precisely those who 
were fiercest at first. If yon begin six months 
beforehand you will get out of breath, I think. 
Don’t jamp too quick, nor take too long a start. 
Take it coolly, as we did, and then—good luck 
to you. 

Let me inquire again why it is that the Ad- 
ministration, which was no longer ago than 
March last so anxious to provide some kind ef 2 
Government heside a “bowie-knife government” 
for California, which then had a population, I 
believe, not extending 20,060, should now, when 
we come to consider of a territory containing a 
population of at least 100,000, think a “ bowie- 
knife government” is just the right sort of govern- 
ment for them? If they wanted a Jaw enacted for 
California last session, why not have a law enact- 
ed for New Mexico now? If a bowie-knife gov- 
vernment would not answer for California then, 
with a population of 20,000, why isa bowie-knife 
government good enough for New Mexico now, 
with a population of 100,000? “Oh! there isa 
little alarm among them about Indians; but then 
there isa sufficient military force to protect them.” 
Is that all the Ganges’ What say the people, or 
rather, what says their Convention, of their wants, 
wishes, and condition? If there was evera people be- 
longing to the United States that needed law, a 
clear law, a law that can be easily understood aud 
promptly and impartially executed, it is the pop- 
ulation of New Mexico. Why, it is as incongru- 
ous a population as it is possible to find on the 
continent. A great many of them have but a 
very small dash of white blood, others have a 
pretty considerable dash of the African. No mat- 
ter what their blood or race is, no matter how or 


of what that : 
our fellow-ci ulation is made up, they are all 


it is too late now to t possibility t 

= of them may be siting alongide te ae 
“ts & great — That you should have 

a war for the acquisition Severin eine ™ 


Mr. Jones here intey and put some ques- 


tion to Mr. R. 
Mr. Root. I cannot allow the 
respect. [| 


interrupt me—with all 
argument, 
hereafter 


tleman to 
thing unsound in my 
get the floor and answer it 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that we 


that it is due to those 

people of the States. 

we had a great clamor raised 

sota! Ey was going to wreck and 
because Minnesota had no Government—Minne- 
sota with less than ten tho: inhabitants ther 





zens now—made so by the treaty; and 


The | 


The latter gave the former a. | 


na who, in the convention, expressed the hope 


| that slavery would be abolished in North Caro- 


lina. 


his ancestors. [A laugh] I think I am correct 


|| in the statement I have made; but if there were 


i é ee 1@ | even four States whose delegates did not express 
House, ip season, passed a bill providing a terri- | 


the hope that slavery would be abolished in their 
States, there was a majority of anti-slavery States. 


| There were all the New England States, New 


York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, anti-slavery 
States. To be sure, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, had slaves, but they were all look- 


| ing forward to the time when they would get rid 
It was an anti-slavery convention ; 


of slavery. 
there was a majority of anti-slavery States repre- 
sented in it. 


that assembled under the Constitution do? The 


come still greater. 
power” was not deemed essential to the safety or 
welfare of the slave States then. That is a new 
idea. At that time they could not and they did 
not contemplate that there was ever to be an 
equal number of slave States to free States in the 
Union. But the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
j Florida, and Texas, since—events which could 
jnot then have been foreseen— gave the slave 
States great advantages over the free States; till 
now, after “sixty years of aggression by the 
North upon the South,” there are just as many 
slave States as free States in the Union, and gen- 
tlemen tell us that it would be an unheard-of out- 
rage for a free State to be admitted into the 
Union without, at the same time, admitting a 
slave State. 

I may add, that the framers of our Constitution 
seem never to have contemplated the acquisition 
of territory from other nations. If they did, 
they made no express provision for its disposition 
and management. 
idea of what kind of authority might be exer- 


power. 


ritory we have acquired since. 
ty-making power we have both acquired and ceded 
away territory, and yet it is claimed that the law- 
making power of the United States may not gov- 
ern such territory. Sir, it always has ‘done it. 
Southern Representatives and Senators and Pres- 
idents have assisted in doing it, and it is now too 
late to urge that they have acted without au- 
thority. 

Indeed, the power to prohibit slavery in terri- 
tory belonging to the United States has been ex- 
ercised by Congress again and again, and just as 
often conceded by Southern statesmen; but if it 
were not so, we might well say to those gentlemen 
who deny the power—show us the power to ac- 
quire and to cede away territory, and we will 
show you the power to govern it. 

There is no doubt, then, Mr. Chairman, as to 
the power, the right, of Congress to legislate over 
this subject—to make such 2 prohibition. There 
are some of the non-action, non-intervention gen- 
tlemen, who entertain notions that I will not un- 
dertake to deecribe—for I never could understand 
them. But I believe that a large majority of the 
People and of the Representatives agree upon 
this: that Congress has the exclusive right to 
legislate for the Territories. There isa differ- 
ence as to the extent of that right, but there is 
no difference in the minds of a vast majority, both 
of the People and their Representatives, that 

has the exclusive right; that there is 

no other authority to legislate over the Territo- 
ries than that which is exercised by, or derived 
from, Congress. And how is the power of Con- 
gress over this subject limited? By the rights of 
the States. And what are the rights of the States 
as such in the Territories? Not to carry heir 
laws there and have them enforced, certainly, but 
to have laws for the Territories made by Con- 
gress, in which the States are all represented. 
One State has no more right to control the Terri- 
tories than another; nor have all the States any 
right to control them. It is Congress, and Con- 
alone, that has any and all authority over 

em; and it would be impracticable for any 
authority to be exercised over them except by 
Congress. A pretty business the thirty different 
States would make of it if they were all to legis- 


late Separately for the Territories, according 
(to ‘their various views of expediency and pro- 





Priety ; and a pretty code it would be if all the 


have the authority to do it, and that a majority of 


about the effect of the law of Mexico, the law of 


Mr. Root. It wasn’t the gentleman, nor any of 


And what did the first Congress 


Representatives from all the States, acting to- 
gether, provided for organizing a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for the only Territory we then had, the 
Northwest Territory, for excluding slavery there- 
from, and for creating five additional States, to be 
| formed out of that Territory, and every one of 
| them was to be a free State. 
slavery States at that time outnumbered the slave 
States ; and it must have seemed probable, if not 
certain, that the disproportion would shortly be- 
Certainly, the “balance of 


So that the anti- 


Doubtless they had a distinct 


cised under the war-making and treaty-making 
sut all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relative to territory seem to refer to the ter- 
ritory which the United States then possessed ; 
but it by no means follows that Congress has not 
authority to make laws for and to govern the ter- 
Under the trea- 


laws of all the States were put in force there. 

And yet, if one State might make laws for the 

Territories, all might, and all would be equally 

binding. 

It sounds queer to hear gentlemen, in the same 
breath that they tell us Congress has no right to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, offer us a com- 
promise—how? Why, by Congress prohibiting 
slavery north of a certain line, and saying nothing 
about it south. Is it constitutional, then, for Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery north of 36° 30°, or of 
some other line which may be agreed upon by the 
parties, but unconstitutional to prohibit it south 
of that line? Why, after you tel! us it is uncon- 
stitutional for Congress to prohibit it at all in 
any of the Territories, what kind of a compromise 
do you offer us when you agree that it shall be 
prohibited in a portion of them? What does an 
unconstitutional prohibition amount to? What 
do we get by such a compromise? Why, merely 
a prohibition which is good for nothing. We could 
not make such bargains—however much in a bar- 
gaining mood we might be. Ido not know what 
others may do—I am not a compromising man. I 
cannot compromise upon a constitutional ques- 
tion—I cannot compromise upon a question of 
human freedom—and, so help me God, I will not. 
I tell you I belong to that reviled political sect, 
the Free-Soilers. [ go against any slave territory, 
any more slave States. You shall have no diffi- 
culty in making up an issue with me. Perhaps 
it is vaunting too much to say so; but [ trust you 
will have no difficulty in getting me to a trial— 
bring this cause toa hearing as soonas you please— 
God and the country decide between us. I believe 
that delay is the cause of more trouble than any- 
thing else. Why, this question ought to have 
been settled long ago. I tell you, if you settle it 
by the legislative power of this Government against 
my views of right, I will submit. I believe [ may 
say the same for the mass of the people of the 
North. But if it is settled against you—if sla- 
very be prohibited in these Territories, we are 
told you will not submit: no, you will never sub- 
mit. You wont submit to degradation! You roll 
up your eyes in astonishment at the mere intro- 
duction of such a proposition into this House. 
Have you really, sir, been taken by ourprise ! 
Did you never hear of such a thing before, or did 
you think Northern men were not in earnest 
when they told you that they should endeavor 
te exclude slavery from all territory to be acquired 
from Mexico? I confess they have given you but 
too good reason to think so. 

You, Mr. Chairman, are a Southern man,and a 
friend of the late Administration. You were a 
member of the 29th and 30th Congresses, and an 
ardent supporter of the Mexican war. Let me 
ask you, sir, what was that war begun and prose- 
cuted for? Was it not for territory ? and was it 
not obvious from the beginning that it would only 
result in the acquisition of territory? and was it 
not just as obvious that when the territory should 
be acquired, the strife that we now have must 
come? Were you not warned, over and over 
again, that the attempt wouid be made to exclude 
slavery ftom it, and that it would be persisted in 
to the end? Yes; but you and your friends 
sneered at the warning. You confidently expect- 
ed to be able to appropriate the whole or the 
greater part of it to slavery. Had you believed 
that you would not be able to do that, the war 
would have ceased ; indeed, it never would have 
been begun. A Southern President and Southern 
members of Congress will never go to war to con- 
quer free territory. Did not your late candidate 
for President, writing toa friend in time of the 
war, say that the Wilmot Proviso would bedeath 
to the war and death to the Democratic party ? 
Aye, and he never said a truer word. 

Mexico is weak and distracted. Her condition 
invites aggression. Her mines and her valleys 
now and ever will hold out almost irresistible 
temptations to our Southern brethern to provoke 
war with her, which must always result in the 
conquest of her territory; and the sympathy of 
her people with the African race will always af- 
ford means of provoking war. Only one thiog 
can prevent such wars, and that is to convince the 
Southern people that the territory, if conquered, 
must ever remain free. That willdoit,sir. Let 
the people of the slave States be assured that 
whatever territory may hereafter be conquered of 
Mexico will be free, and they will kcep the peace 
towards that country without bonds. 

Now, it is quite obvious that if the Territories 
or States bordering on Mexico should be slave 
soil, then the adjoining Mexican territgry, when 
acquired, would become slave soil ; and that if, on 
the contrary, our border should be free soil, any 
future acquisitions of Mexican territory must also 
be free soil. And it is only when we view the 
question in this light that we can see all its im- 
portance. By prohibiting slavery in the territory 
already acquired from Mexico, we exclude it for- 
ever from the territory yet left to Mexico, and, 
what would be no less desirable, we should pre- 
vent future wars of conquest being waged by this 
country against that, and which could not fai} to 
provoke the wrath of a just God against us. It 
it for these reasons that [ say it is our duty to 
prohibit slavery tn the Territories; and I wish 
that this House, at least, would always stand firm 
upon this ground. I once thought it always 
would—that it would never abandon this position. 
And permit me to tell you that so long as this 
House shall stand firm for free soil, no matter 
what the Senate may do, no matter what the 
President does, the cause of freedom will be safe. 
Just let it be undsrstood by the people of the 
Territories that they can never come into this 
Union as a State—that the House will stand in 
their way and keep them out as long as slavery 
is tolerated in their constitution, and, sir, we 
shall have noslavery constitutions presented here. 
That is what put freedom into the California con- 
stitution. ‘That, if anything, will put freedom 
into the New Mexico constitution, if you only 
make them understand that they cannot get into 
this Union with a constitution tolerating slavery. 
If this House will only do its duty, and stand 
firm upon this ground, if the majority will obey 
the will of their constituents, slavery never will be 
extended. 

No thanks to the President, or his Secretary, or 
his special agent, for the prohibition of slavery in 
the constitution of California. I believe, and think 
1 have good reason to believe, that they wouid 
each have preferred that the constitution should 
have been silent on the subject; but the disposi- 
tion that this [louse had manifested deterred 
Southern men from taking their slaves there, 
whilst the newly-discovered gold mines drew 
hardy adventurers from every part of the free 
States, and thus a large majority of the people 
there were for free soil, and the politicians made 
their acts conform to the will of the people. 

The case is different with New Mexico. It is 
easier of access to the Southern than the Northern 
people, and hence more of the former than the lat- 
ter will go there. Norich mines of either gold or 
silver have as yet been discovered there, to attract 
an extraordinary number of free laborers from 
the North to the country ; and unless slavery be 
prohibited there, the attempt will be made to in- 
troduce it, and probably successfully made, 

But, sir, within a very short time the ground 
which this House did at first occupy, the ground 
which the last House occupied, has been surren- 
dered and given up, and now we are told by our 
Southern friends that the Wilmot Proviso is dead, 
that your anti-slavery cause has been abandoned 
by the House, and that its real friends are the 
derision of the majority. It must be exceedingly 
gratifying to those Representatives of free North- 
ern constituencies who voted down the Wilmot 
Proviso the other dey, to be told to their faces that 
the Wilmot Proviso is dead ; that it has heen mur- 
dered in the house of its friends ; that its own pro- 
fessed advocates and supporters have trampled it 
under their feet. ‘That is the way it was killed, 
if killed it hasbeen. Butdon’t take thatas a settled 
question. So far as this House can kill it, it has, 
I confess, been killed ; but [ tell you it is a living, 
abiding principle in the hearts of the people of the 
free States. And it may turn out, after all, that, 
instead of killing the Wilmot Proviso, those pa- 
triotic gentlemen have only been committing 
suicide. There are not ten men in this Fall 
coming from free States that could have got here 
had it been understood by their constituents that 
they were opposed to the Wilmot Proviso. There 
are not two Whigs from free States who could 
have got here had they told their constituents 
before they were elected that they would do as 
some fifteen have done since. But there has 
been a great change going on inthe public mind ; 
a marvellous light has been let in upon the minds 
of some gentlemen. Why, when this question 
first arose this session, upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens] to lay the 
resolution upon the table, that motion was lost by 
some eighteen or twenty majority. In three or four 
weeks the same motion was made, and was carried 
by 26 majority. That is very fast for even the argu- 
ments of power and patronage to work upon 
minds open to conviction. Yes; we get a mes- 
sage from the President—no Executive interfer- 
ence, of course—but we get a message recom- 

| mending non-intervention ; oris it non-action ?—I 
am not sufficiently schooled in the court dialect to 
detect the difference—and thus it is understood 
what kind of action here will be acceptable at the 
other end of the Avenue; and that is enough for 
certain gentlemen. It gave them their cue; it 
taught them the way to pay court to the powers 
that be—to make themselves acceptable to the 
os Taylor Republican Chief and Cabinet—and 
own went the Proviso. And yet some of these 
very gentlemen at home, a very short time since, 
were finding fault with Free-Soilers for not goin 
far enough on this question of Free Soil. I Hm 
not keep up with them in Ohio when I refused to 
support such a Free-Soil candidate as Gen. Tay- 
lor. Theydoubted my sincerity. It was nar tery to 
all, that had it been believed in the South that he 
was for the Proviso, he could not have got a 
Southern electoral vote. I think thereisno doubt 
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about that. And had it been known in the North 
that he was against it, and would use his influence 
against it—that he would send such messages to 
Congress aa he has sent since the commencement 
of this session, he could have got but a precious 
few there. The “indomitableanti-slavery Whigs” 
of New York and Pennsylvania might have done 
something for him. But out of those two States he 
would not have gone far. It was evident that ether 
the North or South was to be deceived—the Wil- 
mot Proviso men or the Pro-Slavery men. It was 
a pretty even chance, some thought; but, I con- 
fess, I deemed the sugar plantation, with three 
hundred slaves, would be a little dust on one side 
of the balance. But it was nothing more than a 
game, at the best, IT neither wanted to cheat nor 
to be cheated ; and hence I took no part init. I 
stood out. And now we find how thething works. 
We are to have nothing done. And here, gentle- 
meu, the friends of this Administration, who 
boasted of their devotion to Free-Soil principles 
before their constituents, who are in favor of do- 
ing nothing now, vote to lay on the table the Wil- 
mot Proviso, Not all of them do that. There 
are among them many who did not vote at all, 
though they are here or hereabouts. It is bad 
enough for gentlemen representing constituencies 
in favor of the Proviso to vote against it, but it is 
worse—at least [ regard it as worse—for such to 
refuse to vote on the question. Better, sir, vote 
wrong than dodge. What a scattering there was 
here when the yeas and nays had been ordered 
on the motion to lay my resolution on the table. 
Some gentlemen had not even time to take their 
hats out with them. Whata number of friends 
we had calling on us at that moment. What a 
sickly season that was, and what a spectacle the 
whole thing presented. Gentlemen, each repre- 
senting at least 70,000 free people, and authorized 
to speak and act for them, neitherspoke nor acted 
at all. They, sir, are the true non-actionists. They 
carry out the views of the Executive in spirit and 
in truth. ‘ 

It is not long, sir, since my friend and colleague 
[Mr. Schenck] made an eloquent speech here, in 
which he handled us Free-Soilers pretty roughly, 
because, as he said, we had refused to vote for a 
aeciaed and consistent friend of the Proviso, and 
had thereby contributed to the election of a slave- 
holding Speaker. It is true that we might have 
voted for my friend’s candidate, and possibly, 
with our votes, he might have been elected ; but 
what kind of a Speaker should we have got if he 
had been? Why, one of these non-actionists. A 
friend of the Proviso, sir? Yes, a friend 


& Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike”? 


the Proviso. Between such a friend and an ene- 
my, I think there was not much to choose, though, 
as a general rule, I would prefer an open enemy 
to a skulking friend. . 

The friends of the Administration, by this cele- 
brated “ plurality rule,” sought to make the F'ree- 
Soilers choose between their candidate and the 
present Speaker. They sought to drive us on to 
their favorite ground—“a choice of evils’—but 
we would choose neither, sir. They were caught 
in their own trap, and were constrained to yate ta 
confirm the election of the yery man they had 
professedly tried to defeat. It was very natural 
that they should feel yexed, still they ought yot 
to have charged the result of their bad manage- 
ment over to the Free-Soilers; but they are wel- 
come to all they can make out of it. If we had 
even lacked a good reason for our course at the 
time, their candidate his been so obliging as to 
furnish us with one since. I would suggest to my 
friend, that when he publishes a second edition of 
his speech, he should add a note informing his 
readers that the Wilmot Proviso candidate, for 
whom the Free-Soilers would not vote, would not 
himself vote for the Proviso afterwards. No, sir, 
he was not in his seat, nor is he now. 

There js another possible motive for the con- 
duct of the non-actionists, which has just occur- 
red to my mind; and as{ am willing to ascribe 
the best motive that the case will admit of, I will 
state it. It may be that these gentlemen had heen 
forewarned that the Proviso was about to be done 
to death, and that as their tender sensibilities 
would not permit them to witness the execution, 
they just stepped out until it was over. If gen- 
tlemen can think of anything better than this, I 
wish they would suggest it. 

What reason, Mr. Chairman, will Northern 
gentlemen, who profess to he opposed to the ex- 
tension of slayery, and who yet voted against the 
Proviso or refused to vote at all, give for their ac- 
tion or their non-action? Thus far they have been 
as dumb aga fish; hut some of the newspapers 
have reasons as thiok as blackberries for bath sorts 
of gentlemen. 

lirst, they say the resolution was premature. 
Was it any more premature the other day than it 
was a month before? Why did not they vote to 
lay it on the table when it was first offered? Is it 
any more premature now than it was at the last 
session of Congress? and yet at that session a 
similar yesolution was passed by the House, and 
it calleg Tortn two biils—-one for California and 
the other for New Mexico. Was a bill any more 
necesssavy for New Mexicothen tian now?! It is 
a little singular to find these gentlemen following 
in the footsteps of General Cass so closely in all 
respects. He, you may remember, was vociferous 
for the Proviso in August, 1846, at the close of 
the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, 
when he regretted exceedingly that Governor Da- 
vis defeated it by his ill-timed speech, as he called 
it. At the next session it was prematyre, and at the 
next it was unconstitutional. hen will these 
gentlemen arrive at that point also? Shortly, sir, 
if they keep the course they have started upon. 

Next they say itis unnecessary. Unnecessary } 
Why was not this found out in 1848? That was 
one of General Cass’s excuses then, and nobody 
denounced him for it more than these same gentle- 
men. I have already stated my views on this 
point. If gentlemen have any other reasons to 
give, they may give them themselves. I have 
mentioned their two best—no, not theirs, for they 
borrowed them both, or rather picked them up 
after the owner had thrown them away. 

The Democratic Representatives trom free 
States, who still adhere to the Cass dcctrine of 
“ non-intervention,” would of course vote »gainst 
the Proviso. Nothing else was expected of them; 
but there are some who have professed to he in 
favor of the Proviso, ard yet voted against it the 
other day, and others who didn’t vote at all. 
Have they returned to their first love? Didn't 
they get enough of non-intervention at the last 
Presidential election, or do they still hope to make 
another trial with the same or a similar candi- 
date? Do they still hope to conciliate the South— 
poor men ? 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, to be able to say that 
there are many (I wish there were more) repre- 
sentatives from the free States, in this House, of 
both the great political parties, who not only talk 
in favor of Free Soil at home, but vote in favor of 
it here — gentlemen who can neither be provailed 
upon by threats on the one hand, nor cajoleries- 
on the other, to swerve from their principles or 
their duty; and however much I may differ with 
them on other questions, whilst this great ques- 
tion of the extension or non-extension of slavery 
remains open and unsettled, and whilst I hold a 
seat in this Hall, it will be honor enough for me 
to bear my humble part with them in our common 
effort to restrict slavery, at least to its present 
limits. If my voice could reach their constitu- 
encies, I would say to every true Free-Soiler 
among them—look to it that your representatives 
he well sustained at home. 

Now, gentlemen talk about what will happen if 
the North shall contiaueits “aggressions.” This 
is & purely speculative question ; for I suppose, as 
far as this Congress is concerned, there is to be 
no further aggression. No; this aggressive policy 
is stopped ; it has ceased. But I have said—and 
gentlemen must pardon me if I still say and be- 
lieve it, too—that there is but one thing more ab- 
sard than this talk about the dissolution of the 
Union ; and that is, the alarm which some gentle- 
men feel about it. Dissolvethe Union! Itisa 
mere speculative question, hecause the North will 
not go on aggressing. No! so many Northern 
Representatives have already backed out of the 
Proviso. And, judging from what hag heen the 
effect of these “solemn warnings” upon them, we 
can come at least to a guess as to what they will 
do in future. A stranger coming in here fresh 
from the people might get some queer notions 
concerning the object and policy of the red-hot 
speeches that we sometimes hear from our South- 
ern friends. But, Mr. Chairman, nothing tells 
like them upon this House—nothing, sir. I don’t 
question the sincerity of gentlemen, at all. But 
if I could question it, I should still be obliged to 
admit that the thing was well doue—that it was 
politic at least—for it works like a charm. These 
“ solemn warnings” knocked the free soil out of 
some of the Representatives from the free States, 
as the flax dresser whips out shives. 

This work of dissolving the Union would, if 
the North were to stand up to its position, be 
found a very different business from what some 
gentlemen seem to suppose. I remarked in the 
first part of the session, that whatever might turn 
up, however the Union might be dissolved, gentle- 
men had better make their calculations upon one 
thing as settled, that the SOE he river will 
be free as long as water flows in it. I say so still. 
I have been a little misquoted by the gentleman 

from Alabama [Mr. Hilliard] and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Clingman] who repre- 
sented me as having spoken of the mouth of the 
Mississippi merely. Gentlemen, we cannot take 
up with the mouth of the Mississippi. No, you 
cannot get off in that way; but I tell you the 
whole Mississi i, from its mouth to its source— 
whatever your Bouthern convention may do, what- 
ever resolves they may will remain forever 
free to the people of the Northwestern Territory. 
Aye, the children of the old first-born of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 would float up and down that river 
free whenever and as long as they please. That 
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you may rely upon. And my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Clingman] would get his ideas a 
good deal enlarged upon that subject, if, instead of 
going to Saratoga and Newport, laying baits for 
“valentines,” [a laugh,| he will come out to the 
Northwest, if he will look at our rivers, and 
scrutinize closely the lads who navigate them. If 
he would go to the wharves of Pittsburg or Cin- 
cinnati, if he will go to any of our Western river 
towns, he will conclude at once that it would be 
the most difficult thing in the world to prevent 
the Western boys from going the whole length of 
the Mississippi river and back again—out and 
back, sir, at their own will and pleasure. Not 
that [ doubt the chivalry, the gallantry, and cour- 
age of the Southern people. Not even the vaunt- 
ing of that gallantry of which we have had a 
specimen, can bring it under suspicion with me. 
Why, I would not own them for fellow-citizens, if 
I did not think them brave. Dut | must say that 
a less gallant people might have their courage 
brought under suspicion by some of the talks we 
have heard. It is not the way folks confident in 
their own strength ordinarily talk. But then it 
depends a good deal upon how they have heen 
brought up. |A laugh | 

Dissolve the Union! How will it work? Sup- 
pose you do meet in Convention and resolve that 
the Union is dissolved, will that absolve the Pres- 
ident of his official oath? Will he not stand 
there still clothed with the authority, armed with 
the power to execute the laws of the land? And 
would they be executed? Well, they would. 
There is no mistake about it. It would be right 
in his line of business. And let me suggest to 
you another thing that would follow as an inevit- 
able consequence—the star-spangled banner, the 
spread-eagle, and so forth, with fifes and drums, 
and all that sort of thing, would be paraded through 
your States. Let me suggest one thing more, as 
A mere matter of opinion of course, that you had 
better have a Frederick Douglas on every planta- 
tion of the South, lecturing upon the “God-given 
rights of man,” than to have this kind of mili- 
tary fuss and parade among you. It wouldn’t be 
favorable to your “ peculiar institution.” [Laugh- 
ter.] It would go a great way to enlighten your 
slaves of the real, not market, value of weak heads 
and strong arms—the very material for mobs and 
insurrections. And if there is any institution on 
the face of the earth—not excepting the despotism 
of Russia—that should he conservative—that 
should scorn anything like civil war, insurrection, 
or mob violence—that should avoid everything 
which goes to teach men with arms that they can, 
if they only make the right kind of an issue, over- 
come men with brains—it is your institution of 
slavery. And it may be, or rather might be, if 
we were now to have the will of the majority of 
the people of this country carried out, and you 
| were to remain in your present frame of mind, 
that you would rush upon a crisis that would 
make it necessary for you to speedily execute in 
part what is evidently the decree of God—the 
extermination of slavery throughout the world. 
You might bring ona state of things which would 
make it necessiry to bring about, so far as this 
country is congerned, this result by your own 
means; aye, you might arouse and bring into ac- 
tion the war power—which is almogt unlimited 
by the Constitution—-the war power—the military 
despotism, that would use your slaves just as it 
would fuel or fodder, to promote its own success. 
When opposing armies should be marching and 
countermarching through your land, do you sup- 
pose that you could keep all your slaves quiet? 
W ould they be likely to remain neutral in a civil 
war? 

Mr. Chairman, I find that, without touching 
upon some topics to which I had intended to al- 
lude, my time is almost exhausted. I regret as 
much as any man can, that the North—the free 
States, by their Representatives here—have fallen 
(in their works) so fay shoyt of the faith they pre- 
fessed. But I avow it as my opinion, as my de- 
cided opinion, that those Representatives have 
mistaken the will of their constituents. And, 
fhough I certainly make no threats, and would 
not, if I had the power to execute them, I believe 
that those gentlemen who have found it consistent 
with their sense of duty to vote down the Proviso, 
or evade voting upon it at all, will get more light 
in one week after they reach their homes, than 
they did in eight weeks after they arrived heve— 
and that was a great eal. 

My time is so nearly out, that [ will detain the 
committee no longer. 


CALIFORNEA, 
YWALIFORNIA NOVELTY.—Philip Thorp, just returned 
~ from California, has eoustructed a packing trunk for 
baggage, 26 inches long, 16 wide, and 20 deep, which, at the 
mines, is the best gold separator ever used; being a combi- 
nation of the rocker, pan, and quicksilver gold-catcher, ALI, 
IN ONE, lt pumps the water, washes«rapidly, and saves 
all the gold. Price only $20. Cjuicksilver operating pans, 
only $3. Gold catching ereviced ravines, $1 50. 
perior tin pans, 75 cents. 
Quicksilver at $125. 
cents, &e., &c. 
Orders from any part of the country attended to, and the 
articles shipped to care of Cooke, Baker, & Co. San Fran- 
ciseo. ‘ 


Very su 
Gold-finding augers, all sizes. 


Passage tickets proenred, and good berths secured, for per- 
sons at a distance, for a fee of $1 for my services. Any de- 
sired information alwaya free. Address, at the California 
Depot and Passenger Office, 11 Park Row, New York, 

Feb 21—4t ARNOLD BUFFUM, 


TO TRUSTEES OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
To all persous interested in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge—valuakle books for public, private, and 
district school libraries. 


SEARS PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 


FIYWELVE volumes, large octavo, substantially bonnd in 

leather. Embellished with more than TWO THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the 
most eminent artists of England and America, 


From his Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
of New York. 

DRAR Sir: | have not has time, gid other engagements, 
foy a very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial 
Works which you have been so kind as to send me. I have, 
however, examined them snfliciently to justify me in saying 
that they are compiled with care, aud are highly interesting 
and useful Family Books pure in their moral tendency, and 
replete with valuable information. They are good books, 
and worthy ofa place in our 2)isfrict School Libraries. 

~ HAMILTON FISH. 
Mr. Rovert SEArs. 


From the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Strats oF New York, SEcreTARY'S OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, Albany, April 10, 1849. 
Sin: [have examined your series of Pictorial Works ; 1 

find them to contain a latge amount of valuable information, 
and take pleasnre in cheerfully recommending them as suit- 
able books to be introduced into the Common and District 
School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Mr. Rovert Srars. 


Recommendation of Hon Robert H. Pruyn, Gabriel P. Di- 
sosway, Jumes D. Bulion, James W. Beekman and 
Alonzo Johnson, Coinmitiee on Col eges, Acudemies, and 
Common S hools. 

New York Lecistaturg, April 5, 1819, 

We have examived the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited 
and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 Nassau street. New 
York, prepared for DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
and are of the opinion that they deserve a place in these in: 
stitutions, designed as they are for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

* The works allnded to, as having been examined and ree 
ommended for the Libraries, are as follows: A New and 
Popular Pictorial Description of the United States—Picto- 
rial History of the A:erican Revolution — Scenes and 
Nketches of Continental Europe — Description of Great 
Britain and Ireland—Pictorial Fumi y Annual— Treasury 
of Knowledge—Information for the People—The Fumily 
Tastructor—Piclorial Sunday-Book— Bible Biography— Bi- 
ble History—Second Series of the Wonders of the World, 

A ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY., 
JAMES D. BUTTON 
JAMES W. BEEKMAN. 
ALONZO JOHNSON, 


ry AGENTS WANTED inevery section of the Union 
to sell the above works. ‘Io men of enterp ise and tact, this 
offers an opportunity for useful, pleasant, and profitable em 
ployment. A eash capital of at least twenty-five or fifty dol- 
lars will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on 
application, either personally or by letter. Postage must in 
all cases be paid. Please address 

ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassau street, N. York. 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State 

of Nw York: 

OXF Newspapers copying this advertisement enlire, well 
displayed, as above, without any a'teration or abridgment, 
(including this notice,) and giving it one or more inserlions, 
shall receive acopy of any one of our $250 or $3 works, 
(subject to their order,) by sending direct to the publisher, 

X3~ No letter will be taken irom the office unless post 
paid. Feb, 14—4t 


t - DRS.MUSSEY,  _ 


EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north sideof 7th 
atreet, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
MUSSEY, M.D. 
MUSSEY, M. D. 


. 


Jan. 4. W. H. 





MONEY! MONEY !! MONEY 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
¢ give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Towa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,’ and “ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturere, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given bim eonfidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but 80 ‘ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 
structions, will be sent in ansver to post paid letters. 


tre 





MEDICAL CARD, 


Dee. 20. 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D,, C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 

REE KEADING ROOM. at the Publication Office and 

Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kimd in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Auti-Slavery. favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in_nineteen of the United States, in Great 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
information. P 
The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 


Frida : 
¥ WILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 








urchased every 
Nov. 11. 


Beautiful maps of Califurnia, 25 | 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper A 

V. for the National Era, and eateons ¢ —s + ae 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates ag required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

ws S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, San. 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boeton 
(Journal Building, is also agent for the National Era. ‘ 


HE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 


Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
3ronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, lebrile, and Cutaneous dis- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment,is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deen it unnecessary to refer to the mn- 
merous and astonishirg cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do se.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed, 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
doneh has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathie establishment. 

Parkeville is about uine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otierwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schoo!s in its iminediate vicinity. © 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

Terms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Fight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l other chargea, except washing. ‘Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water tre:tmentis not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that ech applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients cr not, as 
they think proper. Thisexamination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosine ten dullars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamveLt Wepp, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth S¢., Philadelphia, or to Dr Dexrer,on the 
premises, 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen erssh towels, or these can be purchased at the 
luseieute, 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices. 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

c ip citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
: city are respectfully informed that the subsgriver bas 
just opened a gallery as above, which he kas fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success emlol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judyes fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon graphic art ever produ 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteei. inches, 
takon at short notice; also, erayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
ty pes. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weathes. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully inviyed te call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan, Simay 


THE NEW GR/EFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 
S published monthly, ecnjsinjng thirty-two large oetavo 
ages, deyoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, 41.4 true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the princ’ples and 
processes cf HyDROPATHY. 
Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors 
N. Bedortba, M. D)., New Lebanon Water Cure, N.Y. 
S. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, NY 
O. V. Thayer, M. i)., Couperstown Water Cure, N.Y. 
P. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 
2 
T. T. Seelye, M.D , Cleveland Water Cure, Q. 
C. C. Shieferdecker, Willow Gpove Water Cure, Pa. 
R. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


N 


Terms, always in advance. 
One copy, one year 
Five copies, one year 
‘Ten copies, one year 
‘Twenty copies, one year 
Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, 
New York. 


Publish 
Jat 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WIN DOW SHADES. 


er, Utica, 


3l—om 


ecompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. J8 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, seeoud 
floor, one door below Christ Chureh. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Gil Clothe 
Mats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shales, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very lew. 

9 Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIUNEY JONES. 

March {5.—lam12t 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GI! MAGAZINE. 
HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or 

gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a sinti 
stamp now published, while the political complexion o 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works ofa party character. / 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig 
and the “Westminster Review” Radiesl. The “ North 
British Review” is more of a religious cbaracter, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalinaes, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Tianna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. ‘ 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “1 


wh 


OTr- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the advantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blauckwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS, 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Keviews, 5.0 

For any three of the Keviews, 7.00 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 

For Biackwood’s Magazine, 3.000 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 

For Blackwood and the four Keviews — 10.00 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or ali of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

EARLY COPIES. 

Ourlate arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures te us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subseribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay So large a con- 
sideration, that we my be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

<= Something may therefore be gained bysubscribing 
early. 

Kemittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 


$3.00 per annum. 
’ do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


do. 


May 10. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol 
erating Slavehclding among them, by Rev. Silas MeKeen 
of Bradford, Vermout, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street, New York. 
JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 

LETTER to the Right Key, L. Silliman I vea, Bishop of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witniam Jay. Third edition. 
The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest: 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
iean and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 
Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 

April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
B* LYSANDER SPOONER, Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 

ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cente 
each partgor 50 cents bound together. . 

7 WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street. 
THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. oP ies eines 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHER I 5 
T ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, hold at Cincinnati, 
June 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States: 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand,or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money,and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the ordershould 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 











of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Rea | 








me J AECABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
ete FOR THe PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
. lation fromthe wrrings of Hon. William Jay, Hon J. 
Giddings, Hon. a G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United StatesGoyernment to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mex\an war, its origin and objects. By Lo- 
ring Moody. Price) cents. . 
ti rages P. eve>——The second edition of a collec- 
ion from the writings »f Nathaniel P. Roge Rtiek: & 
neat cloth binding, $1. : igre. Price, in 
Narrative of the Life of Villiam W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himsey. Complete edition--tent} 
thousand. Price 25 cents. nee ata 
Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: Human Life, itlus- 
trated in my individual experience as 4 Child, a Youth, and 
«Man. By Henry C. Wright. “Ther ig proverly no bis- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emersm. Price $l. 
The above works are just published aig for sale by 
_ Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Comhill, Boston. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
TT'HIS new and attractive journal for Yaith, edited by 
~ Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washingtos can be hat 
at the Boston Agency for the National Bra, ‘2Cornhil) 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; detivered in Bostor, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGY1 
Noy. 25, : 


25 Cornhill. Boston. 


SPRING DALE BOAR DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIS Institution is agreeably situated in a health» part 
of Londoun county, Virginia, cieht miles west ot tees 

burg, and two mics south of the stage road leading tevin 

Washington to Wiuchester. 

The summer term will commence on the t8th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15) 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are~Reading, Writing, Arithmetio 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition. Book-keepin; 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Ale: 
bra, Khetorie, the French Language, Drawing, Painting 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, mid Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments 


ratus, are provided for the use of the sehool. ‘T 

is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, hoard, and washing, are S100 per 
anuum, or $5) per term of 23 weeks. ‘The only extrach: 
are SU cents per quarter for lights, pena, and ye neils; 
quarter for French lessons. and the same for drawi gy und 
painting. Books and alationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will he eonveved te 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, dirested 
to Purcel’s Store. 7 , 

Dee 6. 





INEY, Vrincipal 


SAMUEL M. JA! 
LAKD GIL. 
MPRKOVED LAKD OLL.—Larad Of) of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared exprest ly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, aleo for the West Indieg 
and Canaias. Apply to 
THOMAS EMEK Y, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cinciwnati, © 


LARD FOR OL, 
ARLE WANTED.—UCagh pid for cor 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Laed OF] Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut. Cincinnati. O. 


Jan. 2. 


N, wast, andalop-fed 


Jan. 2. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
JATENT Salamander Soapstone lined fron Chesta, that 
wiil stand more fire than any others made in this coun. 
try. Alao,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron heets 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low pices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filtern’ 
Portabie Water Clorets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
> Yas ‘ de " 2 a F ‘ 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, | hiladelphia. 
N. R, Country Merchants are invited to eall and examine 
for themselver, before purchasing elxewhere. eh. 
BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


froin Washington to this office 


lis delivered by carriess in any part of 
: at S275a year, f €é of postage ; single 
six and @ quarter cents : 
Now is the time to secure this national advocate of @he Lib- 
erly Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited hy 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornbin. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W. LATHAM & €0., 
’ Washinzton. D, C, 


pas in checks, drafts, 
hank notes, and coin. 


HE Nuaéional Fy 

by F xpress, 
the city proper, : 
copies, 


i Comes 


acceptances, promissory notes 


. BANK NOTES. 

Notes on a'l solvent banks in the U 

and suld at the best 3. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

in W ashington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly nrade, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one quarter per cent. 

3 ‘ COCLELCTIONS 

Made in ail the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. 


nited States bought 


ss EXCHANGE. 

Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the bes 

icz~ Office hours, from 


rites, 
eight o’clock A, M. to five P. M. 


Nov. 15—tf 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
5 ‘ 7iLLiAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
et Laz, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Piate’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State Honse. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds pur: 
tnally attended to. Jah. 28 





| Misson 


— from the South and West wonld beamply | 
r 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
JIRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law. corner of Main 
.2 and Court streets, Cincinnati. 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
| take ae ledg nentsof deeds and depositions for the Statea 
of Mai: mout, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hanipshire, 
inois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas 


fan.4 1? 


NOTICE, 
KRESPONDENTS and othera desiring t 
vate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 
vid papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New Yerk, my pres 
| ent post office address. J.C. HARRINGTON. 
Noy. 29. 


1 
Commubl 


| GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING. TONGUE: 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’: ‘atent Ploning Meéchine. 
FPYHE subscriber, having received letters patent fora sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine } 
now offers fur sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the band plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint claphoarde, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
| fore invented. ‘This ma ranged that it planes 
| the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and @ocs not take more than tw 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the retary cutting cylinder, bow in common use. 
he construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent her how in use ions Tor further 
particulars cheerfully res ded to, by addressing the enb- 
seriber, (post-paid,) B lass, 
One of the above 


hine is #e 


nt trom any Commiunik 


pon 
h 
planing machines may be seen in opera- 

tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. Fast Boston, Mare, 
{re The above Planing M has heen the 
tested, by planing over 104%.) feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with grext rapidity 

The subseribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are new ready to offer for sale the mac ine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Miliof Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. ; 

, nunications for further particulars cheerful] 

yy addressing either of the sul , Post pai 
wero, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 
For tie State of New York. 
STEWART & 'TEAIPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


ehine oughly 


en bers 


LIBERTY ALMANAUT FOR is5o, 
JUBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 
For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies 
For a single copy - 


e gz (a 
>} 
4h 


The Almanae has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages ot 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of secnring the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, wiil give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanae for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will te 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they canbe sent. The postage on evens 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stemps 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 

GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—I™49 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS. 

HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. ‘The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfuction in the extraordinary snecess 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellavy ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contribators, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent anthors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of oourse, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Grabam’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessfal. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 








odical of America. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, urcequal- 


led by those. of any other Establishment. 
For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets. of Gen, Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Seott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved trom undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subScription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of & celebrated 
English artist. ; 
For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subseriber. 
For ten dollars, five copies yearly, ¢ 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. _ 
For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each aubsoriber, and a copy of the Magasine to the persom 
forming the club. Dea. 28. 


and acopy of the Maga- 


BOARDING, 

RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 2—tf 7 





COMMISSION STORE. 
M. GUNNISON, General Conynission 





hi 
ry WILLIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 61 John street, New York. 


Merchant, 104 
Deo. ly 


Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, 23.— 

















